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ELIZABETH B. GRANNIS. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A 
By EpcGar C. 


iv the last two years the 

attention of the civilized world 
has been directed to the city of New 
York on account of the activity of a 
few reformers. There has been a 
remarkable awakening of public senti- 
ment in regard to the need of politi- 
cal and social purification, and, as is 
well known, the past few months 
have furnished some interesting ma- 
terials for the future historians whose 
business shall be to record important 
epochs in the moral development of 
the American people. 

Among the influential citizens of 
New York who first publicly sanc- 
tioned and encouraged Dr. Parkhurst 
in his famous crusade two years ago, 
and who have since been conspicu- 
ously before the public in the interest 
of this and other similar movements, 
the name of Elizabeth B. Grannis is 
now one of the most widely known. 
Very naturally many people who have 
heard so much of this lady would be 
glad to know something definite con- 
cerning her personality and the pe- 
culiar qualities which have enabled 
her to accomplish so much, and we 
are sure that our readers will be in- 
terested to study her in the light of 
phrenological science. 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 
BEALL, M.D. 


Mrs. Grannis is both physically and 
mentally a woman of exceptionally 
fine grain. She has what is com- 
monly called good stock. Her an- 
cestors for centuries have been almost 
purely English and Scotch, and for 
many generations her immediate pro- 
genitors lived in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. Thus 
in many respects she may be said to 
represent the typical New England 
woman. She has a good deal of 
what phrenologists call ‘‘ quality.” 
She is not a large woman as regards 
stature. Her height is five feet three 
inches, and she weighs one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Her eyes are 
blue, and her hair naturally dark 
brown. She wears a five and a half 
glove, and her hand is rather taper- 
ing in form, well proportioned, com- 
bining the indications to some extent 
of both the philosophic and the 
psychic types. Altogether she is 
almost an ideal model of what mod- 
ern phrenologists describe as the 
‘*mental temperament.” The prin- 
cipal difference between this consti- 
*tution and the old ‘‘ nervous” tem- 
perament lies in the firmer quality of 
the fiber, and the more perfect dis- 
tribution of the various fluids in the 
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body. Another of the chief marks 
by which the mental temperament is 
distinguished is the dark coloring in 
the hair, which is almost absent in 
those of the extreme ‘‘ nervous ” type. 

In such an organization as this of 
Mrs. Grannis, therefore, a very high 
order of activity is to be expected, 
but instead of the artistic taste; 
super-sensitiveness, musical talent, 
wit and poetry of the ‘‘ nervous” 
temperament, we may look for exec- 
utiveness, independence, _ thrift, 
practical judgment and a compre- 
hensive intelligence. Mrs. Grannis’s 
head measures 214 inches in circum- 
ference and its general configuration 
indicates the volume of brain which 
is normal in the fully developed 
woman. Her brain is proportioned, 
however, in such a way as to insure 
a great deal more than ordinary 
availability of talent and executive 
force. For example, there are special 
developments in the central side- 
head near the ear, and in the upper 
forehead, which account for her 
peculiar energy and breadth of mind. 

The occiput, or backhead, by its 
length from the ear, shows strong 
social feeling in general, conjugal 
attachment, domestic sentiment, 
patriotism, and a degree of love for 
children which is remarkable. This 
last-named quality, the maternal in- 
stinct, in childless women or men, 
‘often finds gratification in such labors 
as school-teaching, the study of 
natural history, founding asylums for 
orphans or other helpless persons, or 
in various schemes of social reform. 
It was very conspicuous in Charles 
Dickens, Charles Darwin and in 
Henry Bergh. It is generally active 
in those clergymen who succeed in 
becoming very popular in the homes 
of their parishioners, and it is equally 
marked, as arule, in those physicians 
who build up a large family practice. 
Its influence is thus much wider and 
more varied than many persons would 
suppose. In Mrs. Grannis it prompts 
to the development of schemes forthe 
relief of homeless and friendless girls 


and directs her benevolence to succor 
those who are in immediate distress 
rather than to endow 4 college, an 
opera house, an art gallery or a 
library, for the pleasure or profit of a 
class who are perhaps already com- 
paratively comfortable. 

Mrs. Grannis has tenacity of friend- 
ship for a few persons, but her mind 
is too much absorbed in her business 
or in public affairs to give much time 
to the pleasure of mere comradeship. 
Her love of life is very strong, and 
she has that peculiar resistant power 
which will carry herunharmed through 
some of the most dangerous epi- 
demics. 

Alimentiveness, or appetite for 
food, is very moderate. Her tem- 
perament and the form of her head 
and narrow lower face illustrate the 
typical disciple of Pythagoras or 
Cornaro. The same may be said as 
to the pleasures of the cup. It is 
easy for her to be a teetotaler, and 
she naturally feels that Prohibition is 
the quickest solution of the liquor 
problem. 

Secretiveness is almost nil. She 
has caution in abundance, but loves 
to speak her mind. She is careful to 
keep a sharp lookout for the enemy’s 
guns, but she would rather dodge 
bullets in an open field than hide be- 
hind a tree. In other words, she 
is sensitive to danger, but seeks 
protection in good _ generalship 
rather than in flight and_ con- 
cealment. She always stands out 
in full view, but she measures the 
distance ahead with a critical eye, 
and at times a spy glass may be 
needed in order to see her. Cau- 
tiousness thus works with her reflect- 
ive intellect, and enables her, like a 
watchman on a tower, to follow the 
movements of the most distant 
forces. She watches the heavy ar- 
tillery, and neither sees nor thinks of 
the bird shot that fall at her feet. 
This explains her voluble frankness 
in communicating her opinions, 
methods, purposes, etc., in public 
and in private, as regards all minor 
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affairs—a frankness which some of 
her friends would consider rashness 
—yet without really frustrating any 
of her important plans. 

Acquisitiveness, or the sense of 
property, is rather strong as to the 
phase which produces economy. She 
has the instinct to hold money rather 
than to accumulate it. ‘‘A penny 
saved is a penny made” would be her 
motto. She knows the art of making 
a little go a good way. This is 
largely due to her broad upper fore- 
head, which sees consequences in 
advance of their occurrence almost 
as vividly as while they are taking 
place. She anticipates results, and 
the instant an idea is presented she 
links it to a chain of causation, and 
perceives the fruit that will or can 
come of it. Carrying this habit into 
business matters she becomes a good 
manager. She ‘‘ thinks ” of many 
things which would not ‘‘occur ” to 
an ordinary mind— ways, means, 
methods, plans, etc., etc. 

Few women, or even men, display 
as much courage; and still it is not 
the combative element or physical 
courage so much as the quality of 
mental fortitude, or energy, which 
carries her through. The diameter 
of her head, just above the ears, shows 
uncommon executive power. This is 
the impulse to move, to displace, to 
propel, or to demolish, if necessary, 
an impediment of any kind. Fortu- 
nately this faculty in Mrs. Grannis is 
counterbalanced by the sentiment of 
kindness, so that she is not often 
harsh or severe to those who deserve 
only gentle treatment. But if she is 
aroused to a ‘‘ righteous indignation,” 
she can infuse into her work and 
speech a veritable hurricane of force. 
She can be caustic and sarcastic when 
dealing with knaves, and if she were 
a man she would sometimes be temp- 
ted to enlarge her vocabulary in defi- 
ance of the conventional standards. 
Vim, grit and nerve are other syno- 
nyms for the element in question, 
and, on the whole, when properly di- 
rected, it is a valuable possession. 


Mrs. Grannis will doubtless be 
described by most of her friends asa 
woman of great self-esteem. She 
has not, however, the faculty known 
to phrenologists by that name. The 
sense of self-hood, or self-importance, 
is weak. The head is low at the rear 
of the crown on the middle line, and 
as the love of approbation is very 
strong, a considerable hollow is per- 
ceptible at the seat of self-esteem. 
In this respect Mrs. Grannis is like 
the majority of her sex in this 
country, and, with few exceptions, 
the world over. However, her’ tem- 
perament is not so pliable or receptive 
as in the more typical woman, and as 
her intellect is more characteristic of 
the male sex, her ambition naturally 
seeks a much wider field than the 
average woman would require. As 
her intellect grasps ideas relating to 
theology, philosophy, political econ- 
omy and statesmanship; that is to 
say, ideas which require a compre- 
hension of abstract relations, the 
principles of cause and effect, etc., 
the narrow sphere of ordinary do- 
mestic life would not afford material 
enough to occupy her mind. As she 
can understand larger things she 
naturally becomes interested in them, 
and thus her ambition works in the 
direction of her relation to public 
affairs. 

The top of her head is almost on 
a level. In the rear of the crown 
the largest development is at Hope. 
Veneration is only average. Spirit- 
uality, or. the faculty of faith in the 
unseen and the untried, is rather 
strong. This gives breadth and full- 
ness near the outer portion of the 
frontal top head. Benevolence is 
quite large, and is shown by the full- 
ness of the central top head, just a 
little above the forehead. The sense 
of human nature, which is located a 
little further forward, just next to the 
forehead, is somewhat deficient. Mrs. 
Grannis does not always understand 
the motives of those around her, and 
is not nearly so good a physiognomist 
as many persons of a much narrower 
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scope of mind in other respects. Ideal- 
ity is rather large, and her enjoyment 
of mirth is keen, although she has 
not the combination of the latter sen- 
timent with the necessary perceptive 


ing knowledge, or in judging the 
physical objects around her. The 
space between her eyebrows is rather 
depressed, which means that she is a 
poor observer of detail. She is also 





MRS. GRANNIS IN HER STORM COSTUME, 


intellect to make her very witty in 
the ordinary sense. 

Her lower forehead is decidely 
wanting in nearly all the faculties 
concerned in the first steps of acquir- 


deficient in locality and memory of 
events. The outer angle of her eye- 
brow is much flattened at order and 
calculation. She has some love for 
music, but not much ability, except 
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for singing. The prominent eyes be- 
token a gift for speaking. She is 
naturally fluent in the use of words, 
with the exception only of technical 
terms in the more specific depart- 


appearance which is typical of the 
German people, but which is much 
less common in this country and in 
France. . 

Causality is the principal faculty 




















MRS. GRANNIS IN STREET COSTUME, 


ments of science. Her upper fore- 
head, however, more than atones for 
the defects in the lower range. Its 
squareness and fullness, which are 
plainly visible in her portrait, give an 


which gives this special expansion to 
the upper forehead, and it is this ele- 
ment which confers the profundity of 
mind for which the Germans are so 
noted. It is the essential element in 
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the talent for philosophy. Causality 
has been possessed byall great think- 
ers without a single exception, and 
usually it has produced ¢he form of 
forehead which is called square. The 
great philosopher Kant had such a 
forehead, and the same development 
may be seen in the portraits of Annie 
Besant. No very retreating forehead 
can be found in the history of the 
world associated with superior abili- 
ties for metaphysical study. A good 
lower forehead confers practical tal- 
ents, but never philosophy. Mrs. 
Grannis knows little and cares little 
for the facts or details of any science. 
She confesses to having had the 
utmost difficulty in learning to spell. 
She is not likely to possess accurate 
knowledge of history or of literature 
in general, but she has rare ability to 
superintend, to oversee, to design or 
lay out work for others to do. 





As Mrs. Grannis has been an ad- 
vocate of dress reform, and as some 
of her costumes have been frequently 
caricatured, she has had photographs 
taken to show her exact ideas. The 
short dress, which she calls her 
‘*Rainy day costume,” has often 
been described as much shorter than 
it really is, but on the street she 
never appears in this dress except 
with an outer garment, either her 
black English cloth ulster coat with 
cape, or with her sealskin coat. The 
engravings which we publish in THE 
JouRNAL of the storm and street 
dress are the first authentic portraits 
of these garments which Mrs. Grannis 
has given to the public. She consid- 
ers this style of dress more modest, 
convenient and comfortable-than any 
other yet adopted. A skirt of equal 
length, which will not touch the steps 
in passing up and down, consequently 
rarely needs cleaning, and is an ad- 
vantage to the wearer. An ordinary 
walking skirt, or one that touches the 
ground and which the wearer must 
hold up in spots at the expense of 
brain force and physical effort, 


which ought to be devoted to a 
better purpose, should be _ abol- 
ished. Mrs. Grannis holds that a 
woman cannot perforr. as effective 
physical labor, or walk with the same 
freedom in skirts that bind the limbs, 
as in a short skirt. It is a fact that 
after wearing a short skirt with no 
petticoats, in the conservative fash- 
ion, for any considerable length of 
time, then to don a long dress and 
skirts, a woman discovers that she is 
hampered if not bandaged and bound 
to an extent that she never could have 
realized had she not enjoyed the free- 
dom of the short skirt. 

Mrs. Grannis does not wear corsets, 
and she argues that every normal, 
womanly figure will retain its natural 
grace, beauty, strength, suppleness of 
motion, and present nearer a model 
womanhood at forty, sixty and sev- 
enty, if itis never hampered by the 
inordinate conventionality of society. 
She would be glad to have women 
realize that they will certainly look 
better, and create the impression upon 
people generally that they are more 
beautiful in form and motion from 
thirty to seventy if they dress con- 
veniently and comfortably. 





It gives us pleasure to quote from 
Mrs. Grannis’s paper, Zhe Church 
Union, of January, 1895, the follow- 
ing account of one of her most 
cherished and important projects, in 
which she is aided by ‘‘ The National 
Christian League for the Promotion 
of Social Purity,” of which she is 
president: 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE INDUSTRIAL 
HOME, 


The National Christian League for 
the Promotion of Social Purity has, 
since its organization, sought to es- 
tablish an Industrial Home with head- 
quarters in this city, with a large farm 
adjacent in the country. The Chris- 
tian League Industrial Home or In- 
stitute will be founded and managed 
as nearly as possible on the plan of a 
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Christianfamily. When we are asked 
what sort of people we intend to take 
into the home or provide witha home 
at the farm, our reply must neces- 
sarily be such persons as need the 
advantages of a Christian industrial 
home. 

A very practical feature of the 
Home is to protect and aid women 
and girls who are dependent upon 
their own resources, and incapable, 
from temporary misfortune or for 
other unavoidable reasons, to provide 
themselves with shelter, food and 
clothing. The Home will give tem- 
porary relief; it will in a sense ex- 
tend temporary hospitality to the way- 
farer in need, whether he be male or 
female, an exemplary, decrepit old 
grandfather, a deserted wife, an old 
husband with or without his life-long 
partner, a young, prepossessing girl 
without friends or ability to help her- 
self, a wife with or without children, 
a renegade boy who wishes to do his 
very best from the present moment, 
and who needs other strength than 
his own tohelp him, a forlorn spinster 
past age, a deserted infant, or a 
father and daughter who ought not 
to be separated. A few such persons 
may find rest and help in the Chris- 
tian League Industrial Home until 
they can create satisfactory conditions 
for themselves, or they can prove 
themselves self-supporting. 

The city home shall be the reposi- 
tory for the products of the farm, 
where they may be sold or used for 
the support of the Industrial Home. 
An applicant may be admitted to the 
benefits of the home on proof that she 
or he is truly needy and worthy of 
help. The only reason why such per- 
sons cannot be accepted shall always 
be that every bed is occupied or that 
the larder and the treasury are 
empty. 

The management of the Home will 
do all in its power to make every 
inmate realize that he or she is 
responsible for the financial success 
and comfort in the Home of each and 
every inmate. The members of this 


Christian League family may assume 
that they are the legal and legitimate 
heirs to all the benefits accruing to 
and through their earnest efforts to 
establish a. permanent industrial 
home to which they may return 
whenever they like if there is room. 

The management will try to teach 
the highest and most practical arts of 
domesticity not only in the culinary 
department, but in every phase of 
home life. Girls and women may be 
fitted to render the best domestic 
service. Various trades and new 
aventies of employment will be 
opened up to women and girls. The 
management will seek to find suitable 
employment for its applicants. It 
will endeavor to supply work to both 
men and women in the Home and 
out of it. It will try to secure work 
to give out where persons ought to 
be supplied in their own homes. The 
Home will take in laundry work, 
sewing, and any kind of work it can 
secure which its inmates can do well. 

We must have an industrial store 
or what might be termed a country 
store of the old time sort, where some 
exchange of goods may prove of 
practical benefit, though it be on a 
very small scale to commence with. 
In this store will also be sold such 
articles of home manufacture as can 
be constructed by the inmates which 
are never found in the ordinary place 
of merchandise. 

Educated people and persons of 
more than ordinary intelligence, who 
are utterly incompetent to create 
conditions and favorable circum- 
stances for themselves, needing the 
executive ability and inventive genius 
of those who have the qualities they 
particularly lack, may find help in 
this Home. The Industrial Home is 
expected to be strictly a coéperative 
institution. We do not imagine it 
will be a model of perfection by any 
means. Certainly it will not exact 
that a man or woman must be fallen 
or a tramp in the lowest dregs of 
degradation to fit him or her to bea 
recipient of its benefits. 
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We invited Mrs. Grannis to write a 
few paragraphs for THE JOURNAL in 
regard to her history, and in the mat- 
ter which she has furnished, our 
phrenological readers will see evi- 
dences of the traits we have pointed 
out in her character; for example, her 
religious faith, her economy in busi- 
ness affairs, her motherly feeling, 
which is indicated in her references 
to her own childhood and the school 
work in which she was engaged, etc. ; 
also her lack of dignity, which allows 
her to narrate many very humble cir- 
cumstances in her life instead of elab- 
orating the account of her more pre- 
tentious enterprises and _ achieve- 
ments. The following is her sketch: 


Iam now fifty-four years old and 
was born in Hartford, Conn., strictly 
in a household of religious faith. I 
was brought up with a family altar. 
The inrpression made upon me 
through association in early child- 
hood with my father certainly in- 
fluenced, and has made its impres- 
sion upon, every phase of human life 
with which I have been connected 
since. I never hear reference toa 
severe, stern Puritan father from a 
sympathetic pastor in the pulpit, or 
any other place, that I do not think 
and express inwardly gratitude to the 
Heavenly Father, that His loving, 
pitying compassion was bestowed 
upon me in early life through my 
earthly father. My mother was a 
very exemplary, conscientious Chris- 
tian woman, but all the New England 
Puritanical home influence came to 
our family through our mother, rather 
than our father. 

The oft repeated description of the 
value of a certain birthday present 
which came to my father I never 
wearied of listening to in my child- 
hood. It was the little girl, ‘‘ me.” 

I published and edited the CAz/- 
dren's Friend and Kindergarten, the 
labor of which I greatly enjoyed dur- 
ing seven years in connection with 
the Church Union, which latter I have 
carried over twenty-one years finan- 


cially and editorially. I issued the 
Church Union every week for over ten 
years, when on account of physical 
prostration, I changed it toa monthly, 
being unable to do the editorial work 
nights, and the business management 
by day in connection with my other 
work, including that of rather exten- 
sive housekeeping, of which I have had 
the responsibility not only of keeping 
a well-ordered house, but particularly 
in earning the money to pay all the 
bills during the past twenty-seven 
years. 

I think that strict economy is the 
prevailing element in my character. 
I lay no stress upon my innate dis- 
crimination of others, yet I am apt to 
form an opinion, and have often 
noticed that my first impression is 
most apt to be correct. 

I imagine I have too good judg- 
ment ever to intimate to a servant 
that he or she must necessarily be a 
church member before I would risk 
my household to any extent to his or 
her service. I keep nothing locked. 
I should give up housekeeping if I 
could not obtain trustworthy ser- 
vants. The man servant now in my 
employ has been with me nearly six 
years. My house-maid has been in 
our service eleven years, and my cook 
not quite eight months. I have kept 
colored servants for twenty-five years. 

After my father’s death I went to 
Ohio, because my mother had an 
only brother, Col. Geo. A. Howard, 
in Orwell, Ashtabula County, where I 
was placed as the only little girl pupil 
with grown men and women in the 
academy. I was the youngest and 
very much the smallest student. At 
fourteen years of age I joined the 
church, and was baptized by Isaac 
Erritt, the man who preached the 
funeral sermon of James A. Garfield. 

I taught public school when I was 
seventeen years of age at Windsor, 
Ohio. I developed an inordinate 
affection and enthusiasm for that 
school, which was fully reciprocated. 
It was the only public school I ever 
taught, and each day developed its 
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special interest. Some of my relatives 
compared my enthusiasm to that of a 
boy’s first day at a circus. Every 
year that I go to Ohio, if I am only 
in the county for one night, I visit 
my old school. I still believe it the 
best school that any girl ever taught. 
I taught two weeks longer than I was 
engaged for, and was asked to teach 
the winter school, which had always 
been taught bya man. That fall I 
was sent to Lake Erie Seminary, 
Painesville, Ohio, where I remained 
two years. I next commenced teach- 
ing the first Monday in September 
after I left school, and taught in 
Brooklyn until my marriage, five 
years later. 

I taught my own private school, 
and as an assistant teacher in 
Prof. Wood's Seminary on Clinton 
avenue. 

I was married on the 2oth of July, 
1866, to Col. F. W. Grannis. The 
marriage bells and wedding march, 
with forty persons at the altar, did 
their best to supply the absence of 
every blood relative of the bride. 
My husband, after a few years, failed 
in business, and it became necessary, 
according to my best judgment, for 
me to earn money. I became con- 
nected with the Church Union in the 
fall of ‘73 and bought out the paper 
when it was a few months old. It 
would be impossible to give an ade- 
quate description of the struggles, 
mistakes and trials of a woman with 


no training for the various positions 
I have tried to fill. - 

The Church Union has always paid 
expenses since the first four years of 
my connection with it. It has usually 
paid me over and above all running 
expenses from $1,500 to $3,268 an- 
nually. 

I have never received a donation 
or a gift of any sort for any religious 
or philanthropic work in which I have 
been engaged exceeding $200, which 
was sent to me by Gen. Herman 
Haupt a few weeks ago. 

I feel that if I can establish and 
get into working order a Christian 
League Industrial Home that I shall 
never make an effort to accomplish 
any other philanthropic work. I 
could not possibly have been led into 
such intense sympathy with incom- 
petent men, women and girls, devoid 
of training of every sort, who are 
forced by circumstances to seek self- 
support and to aid others, except that 
I have been developed through simi- 
lar experiences earnestly to plan and 
demonstrate various schemes which 
have raved in my brain night and 
day for many, many years. The best, 
and perhaps all there is of me worth 
anything to the public, is the practical 
demonstration of my life work as a 
proof that indomitable persistency, 
righteously directed, without any 
talent or genius, may serve asa goodly 
incentive to thousands of incompe- 
tent women and girls. 


+e< 


CHARACTER. 


The sun set, but set not his hope: 

Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again: 

His action now such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. 


R. W. EMERSON. 




















DO MEN GOSSIP? 


By Jessizé M. HoLLaAnp. 


oe AY I intrude ?” saida manly 
but disconsolate voice, as 

the owner of said voice stood in the 

half-open doorway of my den. 

‘Just for once, but don't you 
know I am not ‘at home’ until 3 P.M. 
and here it is scarcely 11 A.M. How 
am I to write if I gossip the golden 
hours away ?” 

“Gossip! I thought you 
gossiped as other women do?” 

‘*Perhaps not, but it seems my fate 


never 


to gossip with men of late. You 
are the second this morning.” 
‘*There, don’t lecture. But what 


is a fellow to do if you turn us adrift 
until 3 p.M.?” 

**Gossip at the club. 

‘‘Gossip? Men never gossip.’’ 

*‘No?” and I smiled to myself; but 
knowing discussion to be vain, I 
concluded to test the gossiping pro- 
pensity of my friend, who wasa well- 
known clubman. 

‘‘Who was your early caller?” he 
began, 

**Prof. Hardhart.” 

** You don’t say? What had he to 
say for himself?” 

‘‘Well,” I replied with a smile, ‘‘he 
is so much in love, he could talk of 
‘nothing but the adored one, and 
audaciously walked off with a picture 
of her he found on my table.” 

**You don’t mean to say ?” ex- 
claimed my visitor, as he sprang 
from his chair and began to pace the 
floor, ‘‘that George, the marble 
hearted, is in love? Oh, that is rich. 
Who is the fair maid, pray tell ?” 

*‘Oh, dear,’ I said in dismay, ‘‘it 
will never do for me to gossip about 


it. Indeed, I must not tell. You 
will all hear soon enough.” 
‘*Nonsense! Come, tell me. I am 


not a woman, you know, who will 
gossip it over the town.”’ 

‘*Are you sure men don’t gossip?” 
I questioned, with a suppressed smile. 


Who 


‘‘Why you know we do not. 
ever heard of such a thing! But 
tell me who it can be thathas made 
an impression on the apparently un- 
impressionable George, when all the 
widows, designing mammas and 
marriageable girls have given him up 
as a hopeless task. Is he really in 
love, or is it only a fancy?” 

**No fancy, I assure you. 
deeply and sincerely in love. 
him kiss her, and r 

“Oh! that must have been a sight 
for the gods. Just imagine the im- 
passive, stately George! Why, I don’t 
believe he was ever known to flirt or 
have a love affair. Isshe blonde or 
brunette? Do we know her?” in- 
terrupted my visitor. 

**No, you do not. 
and a blonde.” 

“Young and an American?” 
eagerly asked my visitor; ‘‘or, has 
she not been here long ?”’ 

‘*Rather young,” I replied with a 
smile at the eager curiosity displayed ° 
by my visitor, considering men are 
supposed to have none. ‘‘ ‘Here 
long? Well, about two years. But 
there, really, I must say no more. 
He will probably tell you himself 
when he wishes it known; and he 
would never forgive my gossiping 
about him and Helen.” I spoke the 
name as if by accident. 

‘Helen, the divine ! Come, tell 
me her last name.” 

‘** Oh, no, indeed! Did I let the 
name slip ? Now, really, dear boy, I 
must attend to my papers.” 

‘* Which means I am dismissed. 
Will you not tell me the lady’s name 
before I go?” 

‘* No, indeed ; and as men never 
gossip,” I said with a smile, ‘‘I need 
not warn you not to repeat.” 

‘**Certainly not,” said my visitor, 
and took his departure. 


He is 
I saw 





She is a beauty 


* * * * 
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Club window, group of members. 


**I say, old man, that is a fairy 
tale !” 

‘* Indeed it is not.” 

‘**Do you expect us to believe 
George, the marble-hearted, is 
smitten ?”’ chimes in a third. 

‘* Won from us a prize ?” said an- 
other. 

‘* A fairy, a goddess, a creature 
divine has snubbed ‘yours truly’ for 
our stately George ?”’ exclaimed still 
another. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 

‘*Don’t you think it quite abomin- 
able, this criticising ?”’ asked a quiet 
one as he languidly puffed his cigar. 

‘*Abominable that we have not met 
her, yes!” exclaimed a youth while 
vainly trying to stroke the down on 
his upper lip. 

‘* Nonsense aside.” said the Adonis 
of the group. ‘‘ Tell us, is it sup- 
posed to be a serious affair ? Who is 
the lady? I always thought George 
a sly boots.” 

Just here George entered—a tall, 
dignified man, faultless in dress and 
manner. He was at once greeted 
with a chorus. of salutations, con- 
gratulations, questions, etc. Too 
well bred to show surprise, he waited 
for the hubbub to subside. 

** My friends, I do not understand 
to what or to whom I am indebted 
for all this,” he said, in his deliberate 
way, while all glanced toward my 


caller of the morning, who re- 
sponded: 
**No offense, my dear fellow! 


Madam Grundy says you have met 
your fate, and the matter has become 
sO serious we may in all earnestness 
look for cards and cake.” 


te * ’ * * 


A morning or two afterward, I 
sallied forth to see what Madam 
Grundy in the boudoir was upto. I 
called on Mrs. Grosnovor Leader, 
who greeted me with: 

‘Oh, have you heard the latest ? 
So absurd for him to marry a for- 
eigner.”” 


‘“Who?” I innocently asked. 


‘* Why, Hardhart.” 

** Indeed ?” 

‘*Yes. They say she is young— 
quite young and pretty. Mr. Leader 
heard it at the club. She must be a 
nobody, I fear, as I have not met her 
in our set.” 

My next call was on Mrs. Golde. 

‘* Why, where have you been that 
you have not heard? And just to 
think with so many pretty girls at 
home and in society this winter he 
should have taken a stranger. I 
think every American should select 
his wife from his own set at home.” 

‘* Have you met her?” I asked. 

**Not yet. I wonder she could 
fancy such a piece of statuary. Of 
course we were always glad to have 
him at our dinner parties, especially 
where there were literary lights to be 
entertained, He issucha scholar.” 

My next call was on Mrs. Pri- 
tense. 

**You have not heard the news? 
Well, my dear, you should have been 
at yesterday’s tea. Such a lot of old 
cats, as these mammas with marriage- 
able daughters showed themselves to 
be, was really amusing, and the 
daughters tossed their heads and 
said: ‘Poor thing, how could she 
fancy such an uninteresting fellow ?’ 
just as if they had not been doing all 
in their power to catch him. Oh, I 
assure you, it was a meeting. I sim- 
ply told them in the sweetest way 
that she was charming, so sweet, so 
accomplished, so young, quite sur- 
passing any of our own dear buds, 
and I have not enjoyed anything so 
much inalong time. ‘ Know her,’ 
did you ask? How could you? 
Don’t you know all the dear fellows 
confide in me.” 

I departed witha smile and thought: 
‘Oh, life! Oh, society! what art 
thou ?” 


* * * * 


I had nestled down fora rest and 
thinking spell, when ahasty rap at 
my door disturbed me, and my caller 
of a few mornings ago entered. 
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**So sorry to disturb you, but I 
felt that I must te!l you the news. 
Do you know that that story you told 


me about Hardhart is all over 
town?” 
‘‘What story?” I innocently 
asked. 


‘*Why, about the pretty blonde, 
Helen.” 

‘Oh, dear little Helen. I have 
just received her picture. Have you 
seen it?” 

‘* No,” he eagerly answered. 

I demurely took from my cabinet 
the picture of a bewitching little maid 
with golden curls, blue eyes and kiss- 
able mouth. She was standing robed 
in white, hugging a doll nearly as 
large as herself, and handed it to my 
caller. He glanced at the picture a 
moment and then at mein a confused 
way. 

**Oh, I mean the little blonde he 
is in love with—that you said was 
young and pretty.” 

**Why, that is the only one I know 
of. I amsureshe is pretty and young 
—scarcely two.” 

**But the one who has not long 
been here,” he interposed, in some 
surprise. 

‘*Why,” [responded, ‘‘she hasnot 
long been here. They say she came 
from ‘Angel Land,’ but John G. 
Saxe says that is a libel on good St. 
Peter, who is considered a conscien- 
tious gatekeeper, and says there are 
no angels missing from his band. She 
is the only one I know George to be 
in love with.” My visitor gazed at 
me, and there was a light in his eyes 
which made me feel that he was 





mentally exclaiming: ‘‘ What a 
fool I have made of myself!” (men 
do such things occasionally) and if 
he had not been in the sacred pre- 
cincts of my den, he would have ex- 
pressed himself aloud. 

Shortly after he left, Mr. Hardhart 
entered with troubled brow and 
threw himself into an easy chair, ex- 
claiming: 

** Do you know it’s a comfort to call 
on you! Iam sotired of those ever- 
lasting gossips. I think I'll take a 
run to the other side.” 

In soothing tones I questioned him 
as to the cause of his annoyance, 
when he assured me that Mrs. Grundy 
had started a story, he knew not how, 
concerning him and ‘‘Lord knows 
who,” and that he was sure he had 
neither done nor said anything to 
give it the least foundation, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Let it pass, where is Helen ? 
What a comfort it is to know one 
woman who does not gossip. We 
should give hourly thanks for your 
lack of this propensity.” 

When society and swell clubdom 
miss one of their marriageable men 
who has been considered a great 
** catch,” they wiil know that he has 
gone abroad and perhaps for the first 
time why. He is still in love with 
Helen, young and beautiful, a blonde, 
aged two, his niece. 

My other caller gives me his word 
asa gentleman and a clubman that 
‘*men never gossip.” I leave my 


readers to judge for themselves, being 
a widow, and widows being proverbi- 
ally wicked, my judgment goes for 
naught. 














SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE REV, JOEL WAKEMAN, D.D. 


By CHARLOTTE 

N the autumn of 1831 1 became 

a student of the Franklin Acad- 
emy, Prattsburgh, New York. A 
fellow student was Joel Wakeman, 
who was there under the tuition of 
the Rev. Oliver Swain Taylor, M.D.,* 
who was the president and princjpal 
of the Academy. It was the custom 
on each Wednesday to have what was 
called an exhibition, to which the in- 
habitants of the village were always 
welcome. At one of those exhibitions 
Mr. Wakeman took part in a dialogue 
on Temperance, and though a strong 
temperance man himself, he repre- 
sented the drunkard to the life. The 
name of the man he took in that 
representation was ‘‘Joe Blubberlip,”’ 
by which name Mr. Wakeman went 
for some time. Finally, at his re- 
quest, the name was dropped, because 
he said it was only an acting name 
and he did not like it, so, out of def- 
erence to him, we refrained from 
using it. 

This established his reputation in 
all that region as a strong temperance 
advocate, and in the summer of 1835 
I invited him to come to my native 
town and deliver a temperance ora- 
tion in the town celebration on the 
Fourth of July. He came and stopped 
at my father’s house. I was then 
enthusiastic on the subject of phren- 
ology, and of course could not keep 
it to myself. I talked about it so 
much that he desired me to examine 
his head, but having been a student 
so short a time, I declined. How- 
ever, at last I accepted the invitation 
and examined his head. 

This was the first head I ever ex- 
amined. Though our acquaintance 
had been for several years very close, 


~ * Rev. Dr. Taylor died a centenarian; 
when a young man he was the physician 
at the birth of Senator Evarts. 


FOWLER WELLS. 


I learned more from that examina- 
tion than I would ever have gained in 
any other way. 

When eighty years of age, Mr. 
Wakeman wrote to me, saying of that 
examination, ‘‘The many hints you 
then gave me were of lasting benefit.” 
I have felt so much interested in his 
career since that time that I have 
been impressed to give a few particu- 
lars concerning him in these sketches. 

Asking him some time ago for an 
account of his life, he sent the fol- 
lowing, which is given in his own 
words: 

PAINTED Post, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1893. 
Mrs. Wells, dear old friend: 

You ask my opinion of phrenology. 
I have been a firm believer in the sci- 
ence since 1835, when I heard your 
brother, O. S. Fowler, give four or 
five lectures on the subject in Pratts- 
burgh, and saw him test its truths in 
the examination of well-known char- 
acters, he being blindfolded. 

While I have not been sufficiently 
well acquainted with the science as 
to be deemed an expert, it has been 
of great service to me in giving ad- 
vice to fathers who have consulted 
me respecting the occupation to 
which their sons were adapted. For 
instance, a father on one occasion 
complained to me about his son. He 
was a farmer and desired that his only 
son should follow the same vocation. 

He said, ‘‘If I set him plowing, as 
soon as he is left alone, he will sit 
down behind a stump or in the 
corner of the fence, with pencil 
and paper, and will spend his time 
drawing buildings and bridges.” I 
said to him, ‘‘Has he skill in con- 
structing things by the use of tools?” 
His reply was, ‘‘Yes, he has a perfect 
mania for tools, and every rainy day 
he is engaged in making something.” 
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I replied, ‘‘You cannot make a farmer 
of him; God designed him for a me- 
chanic.” ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘what 
shall I do with him?” I replied, ‘‘Put 
him under the tuition of a first-class 
architect and give him an opportunity 


intricate jobs embraced in the sci- 
ence. 

I have, during my ministry, been 
in the habit of reading the character 
of strangers by the form of the head, 
and I have rarely failed in my judg- 

















THE REV. JOEL 


to develop the talent with which his 
Creator has endowed him.” He fol- 
lowed my advice, and in a few years 
he had the pleasure of seeing that son 
classed among the first architects of 
the country. I have known him to 
execute some of the most dirficult and 


WAKEMAN, D.D, 


ment, It is my settled opinion that 
God creates men especially adapted 
to specific spheres of action, and if 
they would listen to the voice of 
phrenology there would be far less 
failure in the world, 

You ask for a sketch of my life. I 
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submit the few following particulars: 
I was born in Rhinebeck, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., October 23, 1809. My 
mother was a pure blood Hollander, 
and my father a Connecticut Yankee. 
My early childhood was spent under 
the ministry of Dr. Broodhead, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Rhinebeck. At the age of twelve my 
father emigrated, with his family, and 
settled in the town of Hector, Tomp- 
kins County, which was almost an un- 
broken wilderness. The hardships 
and struggles through which I then 
passed laid the foundation for a firm 
and robust constitution, and begot 
in me a spirit of courage and of self- 
reliance. At the age of sixteen I was 
apprenticed to a wheelwright, to 
acquire a knowledge of carriage mak- 
ing, which I followed for several 
years as a livelihood. 

In 1832 I was hopefully converted 
and united with the Presbyterian 
Church of Prattsburgh. In March, 
1838, I was married to Abigail T. 
Judson, with whom I lived fifty-two 
years. 

Soon after I was converted I felt 
that my Master called me to the min- 
istry, when in answer I immediately 
commenced a course of study in 
Franklin Academy, under Dr. Oliver 
S. Taylor. In 1841 I entered Auburn 
Theological Seminary, from which I 
graduated in 1844. Soon after this 
I engaged to supply the Second 
Church of Dansville for four months. 
Before my time expired I received a 
call from Almond for a permanent 
settlement, which I accepted, was in- 
stalled, and remained their pastor 
twenty-one years. In 1872 I was 
again called to Almond, and remained 
there two years. My ministry has 


been confined to four churches, Al- 
mond, Painted Post, and Campbell 
in Steuben Co., and Millburn, in 
Broome Co. From the first Sabbath 
after leaving Auburn to the time that 
I retired at the age of seventy, there 
was not a Sabbath that I had not a 
church and pulpit. I have been 
blessed in my pastorates with ten 
general revivals. 

Besides my pastoral work at home 
I have assisted pastors as an evangel- 
ist in many churches in western New 
York. 

In 1862 I recruited a hundred men, 
formed a company, and went to the 
seat of war as captain in the r3oth 
Regiment; after a few months became 
disabled, and was honorably dis- 
charged. In the winter of 1865, the 
last year of the war, I was invited to 
take charge of a chapel at City Point, 
where I preached every evening to 
invalid soldiers, where we had a con- 
tinuous revival. In connection with 
my pastoral work I have published 
three volumes—‘‘The Way of Jesus,” 
‘“‘The Mysterious Parchment,” and 
‘‘The Fatal Exchange.” ‘‘The Parch- 
ment” has been published in London 
and has had a wide sale. 

In 1835 I espoused the cause of 
anti-slavery, and was one of the 
‘*700” who voted on the question the 
first time in this State. I received 
the epithet of fool and fanatic from 
some of my good parishioners. Ever 
since I was eighteen years old I have 
been an abstainer from all intoxicat- 
ing beverages, and for fifty years I 
have been engaged in lecturing and 
writing on the subject, and am now 
(1893) actively engaged in the work 
as a Prohibitionist at the age of 
eighty-three. 




















TO PROMOTE PHRENOLOGY. 


By GeorGe MacDona.p, M.D. 


‘* If the human race could be assigned to 
duties in business and professional life to 
which they are best adapted, it would more 
than double the producing power of the 
world and enhance the happiness of tens of 
thousands who are now suffering from 
wrong relations.” 

PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


HESE words contain moment- 
ous suggestions and are full of 
inspiration to every conscientious 
phrenologist and philanthropist: ‘‘ To 
double the producing power of the 
world and enhance the happiness of 
tens of thousands!” These are truly 
‘‘consummations devoutly to be 
wished.” Can they be accomplished? 
Every one of the six hundred gradu- 
ates of the American Institute of 
Phrenology will answer, Yes, for they 
all know through their special educa- 
tion and experience in dealing with 
the human mind and its manifesta- 
tions that if people were taught how 
to fill out their deficiencies, to restrain 
their excesses and guide their forces 
ninety-nine per cent. of the miserable 
failures which constantly darken our 
lives would cease, and the relations 
of society would be immeasurably 
changed forthe better. The practical 
phrenologist can tell where the power 
and weakness of each individual lies, 
whether mental or temperamenal, and 
can give the specific advice which will 
lead to increased usefulness, success 
and happiness. 

I often think that the power of such 
an army of skilled phrenologists scat- 
tered throughout this continent should 
be tremendous in bringing about not 
only individual, but general educa- 
tional and social reforms, and that 
the next quarter century should 
make a wholly new era in the mental 
development of the human race. Still, 
when I recall the great amount of 
effort which has been expended by 
many able phrenologists during the 
past seventy-five years, I feel shocked 


to see the ignorance of the present 
generation concerning this science. 
It shows that the seeds sown by our 
fathers and ourselves have not been 
sufficiently fostered and nurtured, but 
have been allowed to die out through 
neglect and apathy. It is true that 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
became the universal home for the 
science, and that over six hundred 
men and women have received its 
diploma. But where are the gradu- 
ates? What are they doing? Some 
are in the field as professional lec- 
turers and teachers exclusively in the 
science, while not a few seem to have 
settled down to the ordinary walks of 
life; and some of those, I regret to 
say, have their talent tied up in a 
napkin for their own private enjoy- 
ment. But I have met many noble 
souls. among them who are teaching 
the science to their friends and in 
their home circles, while others are 
imparting it to pupils under their care 
in public and private schools, and 
making lives more useful and brilliant 
allaround them. Still, when we revert 
to the thought of ‘‘ doubling the 
producing power of the world,” we 
must admit that we are falling 
lamentably short of the mark at which 
we should aim. It therefore behooves 
us to discover the causes of this fail- 
ure in growth andthen to set to work 
systematically to rectify our errors. 
Ihave been a phrenologist for thirty- 
five years and a close observer of all 
its movements during that time, both 
in Great Britainand America. I fol- 
lowed the track of L. N. Fowler and 
S. R. Wells in their great lecture 
tours in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land from 1860 to 1866, and I also 
watched with interest the work of O. 
S. Fowler and others in America since 
then; but although the efforts of those 
gentlemen were great, their financial 
success phenomenal and their argu- 
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ments and examinations most con- 
vincing, yet the number of active 
practical phrenologists who sprung 
from such occasions were compara- 
tively few. I attribute this failure of 
permanent fruit from the work of 
phrenological lectures to the fact that 
there are few societies or clubs to take 
up the work at the point where the 
lecturers have left off, and as it were, 
to water and guard the tender shoots 
till they have acquired strength 
enough to take care of themselves. 
I find from experience that even well- 
informed phrenologists need the sym- 
pathy of one another, the beneficial 
results of an exchange of views, 
and to test their own opinions by 
friendly collision of ideas. Books 
may avail much for these purposes, 
but association has great auxiliary 
advantages. Moreover, the united 
exertions of phrenologists can effect 
much more than the labors of isolated 
individuals in the local diffusion of 
phrenological knowledge. In places 
where there are persons disposed to 
study the science, but who have yet 
only a moderate knowledge of it, so- 
cieties are of enormous benefit. The 
formation of a phrenological society 
may be useful for the purpose of 
holding meetings and discussions, but 
unless a regular accession of young 
members of both sexes can be se- 
cured, the attendance at the meetings 
may be expected to fall off. 

When the main object of a society 
is to hold meetings, scarcely any 
science can maintain a provincial so- 
ciety exclusively devoted to it, and 
very few of the sciences can boast 
even of metrupolitan societies carried 
on with vigor. One of the useful 
features of such associations will be 
found in their libraries and museums ; 
and those societies flourish best which 
devote their funds to this purpose. 
A full set of phrenological works is 
too expensive for many persons, and 
a good phrenological museum occupies 
too much space for small private 
houses, besides being rather costly. 
When phrenologists are too few to 


support a library and museum of their 
own, it appears better to form a pri- 
vate club rather than a public society. 
But every phrenologist should en- 
deavor to form some sort of museum 
and library in his own town, let the 
beginning be ever so small. A col- 
lection of visible and tangible evi- 
dences tends to silence opposition. 
It excites interest and inquiry, and 
makes practical phrenologists where 
there might otherwise be none. With 
access to a good museum, a person 
may learn phrenology three times 
more rapidly than he could do from 
books, aided only by his own un- 
guided observations and too often 
blundering guesses. Then besides the 
gain in speed, from busts and casts, the 
student acquires skill in the use of his 
hands which no books could give him. 

In all places where a society or 
club is formed the members should 
invite phrenological lecturers and 
teachers as often as possible to their 
town. This is both an effectual and 
cheap means of increasing the mem- 
bership of the society, because a pub- 
lic lecturer and examiner will make 
more converts to the science in a few 
days than a dozen phrenologists in 
their private capacity could do in a 
year; besides, these people can gen- 
erally remunerate themselves by the 
receipts from examinations, etc. The 
usefulness of those local societies 
after a course of lectures is inesti- 
mable for preserving and increasing 
the interest of those awakened to the 
subject. ‘‘ Converts” can be in- 
vited to local “Homes of Phren- 
ology,” and there receive instruction 
which will enable them to hold out 
against any anti-phrenological argu- 
ments which may be brought to bear * 
on them, and which, if allowed to go 
unanswered, might cause them to 
drop the subject through ignorance 
and doubt. Such societies will, by 
their influence, not only make the 
lecture field more profitable, but give 
encouragement to many a phrenologi- 
cal ‘‘ missionary” by the knowledge 
that his labors will not be lost, 
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Through the fostering care of those 
societies he can with reason hope 
that he will yet see the bread which 
he has ‘‘ cast on the waters” return 
to him after many days. 

The scheme which I have thus 
crudely outlined wil!, I think, if put in 
operation, be an important factor not 
only in diffusing, but in permanently 
preserving phrenology among the 
people. It has suggested itself to 


me as practicable, and should it meet 
with the approbation of those who 
have larger experience than my own, 
we should at once make an earnest 
effort to get the matter on foot for 
active labor. Surely we can awaken, 
if not enthusiasm, at least a suffi- 
ciency of zeal based on knowledge 
and conviction which will induce 
sustained and unflinching devotion to 
the noble work. 


+e —_—_—_—_— 


ABOLISH CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


By Countess ELLA NorRRAIKOW. 


ECENT discussion as to whether 

‘death by electricity” re- 

sults in actual dissolution or merely 

in suspended animation has awakened 

considerable thought concerning the 

justice and expediency of capital pun- 
ishment itself. 

The experience of other nations 
should have an important bearing 
upon this subject, since human nature 
is pretty much the same the world 
over. In 1870 the extreme penalty 
for murder was abolished in Holland, 
where for ten years previously the 
law had been more honored in the 
breach thanin the observance. Pun- 
ishment by death had already been 
done away with in Roumania, and 
soon afterward the little kingdom of 
Po-tugal took the same course. While 
the statute-book of Belgium still con- 
tains a law decreeing the death pen- 
alty for homicidal crime, it is virtually 
a dead letter, there having been no 
executions in that country during the 
past thirty years. Capital punish- 
ment has been formally abolished in 
‘most of the cantons of Switzerland. 
In other European countries it has 
also been given up, either by legisla- 
tion or imperial decree, while in still 
others there is a growing disinclina- 
tion to carry out sentences of death. 

By all of these nations, so far be- 
hind us in other respects, the experi- 
ment of executing criminals had been 
tried for many years, and, as we have 


seen, was finally abandoned by most 
of them. The practice was found to 
be futile asa corrective of evil, inade- 
quate as a deterrent of crime, illogi- 
cal as a law, and demoralizing in its 
effects on the public conscience. 

For other periodicals I have writ- 
ten considerable in condemnation of 
the inhumanities practised by the late 
Czar and his minions, and the Ameri- ° 
can people have often and justly de- 
precated the treatment meted out to 
the victims of despotism in the Rus- 
sian empire. Yet in that semi-bar- 
barous country the ignominious law 
of capital punishment has failed to 
find a foothold—save in the most ag- 
gravated cases of treason. Murder 
in Russia is not punishable by the 
taking of life, but by deportation to 
Siberia. While this to many has 
proved a ‘living death,” it is con- 
sidered no justification for the use of 
the scaffold or the guillotine on the 
part of the government. In this 
single particular, from a humanitarian 
standpoint, the Russians are in ad- 
vance of the people of the United 
States, in all of which—excepting, J 
believe, Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode 
Island, and Maine—the extreme pen- 
alty is prescribed in the fundamental 
law. 

As a principle of abstract morality, 
capital punishment cannot be success- 
fully defended. How can a man who, 
in the heat of passion, kills a fellow- 
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being be held morally responsible for 
his act? The violent putting todeath 
of a murderer does not bring his vic- 
tim back to life, and thus the absolute 
requirements of justice are left unsat- 
isfied. Instead it casts a stigma upon 
perhaps dozens of innocent persons— 
relatives of the man who committed 
the crime. But the day is not far dis- 
tant when the disgrace will attach 
itself less to the family than to the 
State which invokes the aid of legal- 
ized murder in the execution of its 
laws, 


If the actual teachings of Christ 
were strictly followed in the matter, 
the wretch who, inamoment of deadly 
passion, took the life of a fellow-mor- 
tal, would be rationally cared for, 
instructed and eventually led into the 
path of divine light. To my mind it 
were better if, instead of erecting 
innumerable edifices for external wor- 
ship, whose pews are only half-filled, 
some of the vast wealth thus devoted 
were used in building institutions 
wherein murderers could receive en- 
lightenment and be made to under- 
stand the difference between good and 
evil. 

The present system of execution 
for capital offenses is but a selfish 
decree of man, provoked by that in- 
stinct of revenge which marks our 
meager advance along the line of 
spiritual progress. The New York 
method of electrocution is a sort of 
‘refinement of cruelty,” which de- 
grades nature’s crowning principle to 
a most barbaric use. No two human 
beings are physically constituted 
alike ; hence, the amount of electric- 
ity necessary to kill one person might 
have simply the effect of exquisite 
torture on another, while in the case 
of a third individual the same number 
of volts might burn him to a crisp. 
In the execution of the man Taylor, 
who was among the first to be killed 
by this method, the dynamo broke 
down when the victim was half dead. 
It took one hour to establish connec- 


tion with other machinery, and mean- 
while the man’s groans were sup- 
pressed by the use of chloroform. 
This proceeding suggests that the 
spirit of the Inquisition still lives. 

Crime, like disease, is epidemic, 
the course of which can never be ar- 
rested by killing the unfortunates who 
are brought under its spell. An in- 
crease in the number of deaths among 
cholera victims does not indicate a 
curtailment of the epidemic’s ravages, 
but rather an extension thereof. In 
almost every case the instinct of mur- 
der is but a species of insanity. In 
many of the more aggravated in- 
stances this has been scientifically 
proved, and the murderer, instead of 
being condemned to the gallows, has 
been placed in an institution for the 
insane. 

It is asserted by some students of 
sociology that, if this policy were to 
be universally adopted, our prisons 
and asylums would soon be filled with 
the vilest types of humanity. I would 
like to ask these people, What are such 
institutions filled with now? Murder 
is by no means the most heinous of 
crimes. Yet the victims of this dis- 
ease are put to death, while far worse 
enemies of the race—the destroyers 
of souls—are seldom even imprisoned. 

The execution of a murderer robs 
him of his last earthly chance to re- 
form. In 1892 more than half the 
persons charged with this crime in the 
United States were under thirty years 
of age. Might not some of these 
souls have been reclaimed under a 
rational penal system? More than 
four-fifths of the murders committed 
during that year were by men who 
had no regular occupation. Is not 
the State largely responsible for this 
enforced idleness, which is every- 
where so generative of criminal im- 
pulses ? 

Frequent attempts are made to 
justify capital punishment on the 
theory upon which mad dogs are shot 
—the protection of society. A mo- 
ment’s thought should convince any 
reasoning mind of the absurdity of 
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this argument. Does the killing of a 
human being really terminate his 
existence ? Does it not rather release 
him from the fetters of the flesh ? 
When organized society thrusts one 
of its members into eternity before 
his time, he naturally enters the 
world with a grudge against the race. 
Being attracted, through the inex- 
orable law of spiritual affinity, toward 
the darkened souls of his own moral 
caliber, he simply serves to augment 
the forces of diabolism which, under 
favorable conditions, produce epi- 
demics of crime. 

Is it not about time that our scien- 
tific minds were brought to a recog- 
nition of this psychological fact, and 
that enlightened humanity in general 
should takea more rational and prac- 
tical view of the nature of the human 
soul? Finem respice. 

It is not necessarily the man who 
expiates his crime on the gallows, or 
by any other instrument of death, 
who is the real murderer. It is often 
he who, even on this plane of exist- 
ence, carrying murderous thoughts in 
his depraved mind, constantly pro- 
jects them into the very air we 
breathe. These evil conceptions or 
impulses are eventually absorbed by 
some poor, weak human brain whose 
previous training has been of a low 
order. Either through heredity or 
early associations, and often through 
change of environment, many minds 
become peculiarly susceptible to such 
influences. 

The one who first conceives the 
thought which results in murder, as 
far as outward seeming is concerned, 
may be our dearest friend, clothed in 
the garb of gentility and having the 





manners of a gentleman. The ‘‘cul- 
tured ” man may commit the deed in 
thought only, but telepathically he 
has made it possible for others to 
perform the act. 

We all have noticed that at times 
murder, as well as other forms of 
crime, seems to go in cycles. To 
quote a homely phrase, it is said to 
be ‘‘in the air.” Such expressions, 
though spoken in ignorance, are often 
the literal truth. Upon what other 
hypothesis tban that of universal 
mind can this singular phenomenon 
be based? It is just to make the un- ° 
developed mortal, who is in a large 
degree irresponsible for the result, 
the scapegoat for the more “‘pol- 
ished” individual who, with murder 
perpetually in his heart, exerts his 
more disciplined self-control against 
the actual commission of the deed? 

Of course, materially to elevate our 
present code of morals and political 
ethics would involve a radical change 
in the mental constitution of man. 
This, it would seem, the world in its 
entirety is not yet prepared for. Still, 
the seed of spirituality is being sown 
in various ways, and I cannot think 
that many years will elapse ere it will 
reach fruition. When pure religion 
rather than dogmatic theology shall 
dominate the race, a clearer under- 
standing of good and evil will render 
killing by the State as reprehensible 
as murder by the individual. 

In the meantime would it not be as 
well from a humanitarian point of 
view, to cease putting our fellow-men 
to death and placing the ineffaceable 
stigma of crime on innocent children, 
wives, parents, sisters, and brothers? 
—The Metaphysical Magazine. 














PHRENOLOGY AND UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGES. 


FEW friends of THE Jour- 

NAL were requested to con- 

tribute some opinions on the subject 

of phrenology and marriage, and 

among the answers received are the 

following, including comments by the 
editor: 


Editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 

NAL: 

I do not feel that I am qualified to 
say much of value concerning the 
question of marriage adaptability and 
the prevention of unfortunate mar- 
riages. There is, however, one point 
on which I wish to protest against 
the practice of certain phrenologists. 
I refer to the indiscriminate use of the 
rule of opposite selection. Asa general 
principle this is undoubtedly in the 
main correct, but universally and in- 
discriminately applied, it seems to me 
injudicious. If every blonde shall 
marry a brunette the result in the 
long run will be that neither blonde 
nor brunette will exist, but all will be 
neutral in coloring. Applied to all 
the characteristics it would certainly 
tend to make a world in which all the 
people would look and behave alixe. 
However comely this common type, 
and however exemplary the conduct, 
it would inevitably be a very monot- 
onous world. Don’t you think so? 

Orto B. Faune, M.D. 





Editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: 


You ask me for a short dissertation 
on the causes of unfortunate mar- 
riages and the part phrenology will 
play in preventing them. In the first 
place, I should say it is self-evident 
that a scientific method of estimating 
human character and human motives 
must be of the very greatest service 
in this field when its application be- 
comes more general. 

My personal feeling is this: If I 


were in love with a man, and a phre- 
nologist should say to me, ‘‘ You and 
he are unsuited to each other. You 
will be unhappy,” I should, without 
hesitation, reply, ‘‘ Yes, but I love 
him. Iam a human being and nota 
machine. I shall marry him!” If, 
however, I could have such advice 
early enough I should most certainly 
not let myself fall in love with an in- 
compatible person. As a rule, when 
two people consult a phrenologist as 
to their adaptation in marriage, affairs 
have already progressed to such a 
point that thereis no retreat for them 
whatever he may say. They consult 
him as a matter of curiosity and not 
to obtain advice which they intended 
to follow if it be contrary to their 
inclination. Therefore, I should say, 
that in order to be of extended value 
and application, the interested parties 
themselves must have a knowledge of 
the principles and practical applica- 
tion of phrenology. This is, to my 
mind, one of the strongest reasons 
why phrenology should be taught in 
schools all over the world. 

It certainly is most unfortunate that 
a science which would be of such 
benefit to humanity is as yet of lim- 
ited application owing to a bigoted 
ignorance among those who are sup- 
posed to be the leading thinkers of 
the country. 

Are we who know the beauties and 
value of phrenology doing all we can 
to advance the cause? Are we men- 
tally equipping ourselves to fight the 
opponents of the science on their own 
ground ? If not, we are very remiss 
in our duty. 

MARGARET ALLEN FITCH. 





Editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 

NAL: 

The argument which is always ad- 
vanced against scientific matrimonial 
selection is that ‘‘ mating by machin- 
ery” will take out of life the little 
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romance which is left and render it 
entirely utilitarian and prosaic. It is, 
perhaps, less romantic for the modern 
traveler who wishes to explore for- 
eign lands, to start on his journey 
equipped with map and guide-book 
than it was for one of King Arthur's 
knights to ride aimlessly into a 
strange country armed only with a 
trusty sword and a vivid imagination. 
Yet the modern method is much bet- 
ter adapted to promote personal 
comfort and to facilitate the efforts 
of the traveler in his geographical 
and racial investigations. 

Unfortunately, however, the matri- 
monial world is for most people as yet 
almost unmapped and undescribed; 
and the conjugal knight errant who 
is seeking adventure in some warm 
and sunny land is quite likely to find 
himself in a marital Siberia whence 
there is no return. 

The question which especially in- 
terests us as phrenologists is this: 
‘* What part will phrenology play in 
the new order of things?” It need 
no prolonged reflection to see that its 
réle will be a most important one, and 
yet, from the very nature of things, 
it is evident that  phrenological 
science will always be of more value 
in the prevention of unhappy mar- 
riages than in the production of happy 
ones. That is to say, it will be a long 
time before people will fall in love 
with each other because of the dem- 
onstration of their phrenological 
suitability. If a physical attraction 
exists they will know it with or with- 
out the dictum of the phrenologist. 
It is the belief of the writer that 
where there is great personal attrac- 
tion between two people of opposite 
sex their physical compatibility is 
almost as well established as the most 
skilled examiner could demonstrate 
it. With regard to the intellectual 
and moral characteristics it is very 
different. Here is the special field 
for phrenology, for often with a per- 
fect physical compatibility a critical 
examination of the brain developments 
will conclusively show that only men- 


tal friction and unhappiness can re- 
sult from the union. 

For instance, here is a case which 
came under the personal notice of 
the writer: Husband and wife were 
physically well suited to each other. 
They were opposites in temperament, 
and in that respect strongly attracted 
to each other. The man had exces- 
sive approbativeness, while the woman 
had scarcely any. She had large 
firmness, combativeness and consid- 
erable self-esteem, with small cau- 
tiousness, secretiveness, ideality and 
order. This couple never appeared 
in public but that the husband was 
intensely mortified at the wife’s con- 
duct. She would not dress in a be- 
coming style, but insisted on wearing 
ill-shaped garments and the most in- 
congruous colors, which naturally ex- 
cited a great deal of unfavorable com- 
ment. She was also very quick to 
assert her rights as to choice of seats, 
etc., in public places; so that her 
husband was in a constant state of 
trepidation. This one combination 
constituted this an unfortunate mar- 
riage and one which could have been 
easily foretold by a phrenological ex- 
amination. 

The writer has heard and read 
many phrenological delineations in 
which the question of marriage adap- 
tation was considered. In most cases 
it seemed that too much attention 
was given to the qualities which have 
to do with physical incompatibility, 
and not enough to the question 
whether the higher mental faculties 
of each were so proportioned as 
readily to blend together and work 
harmoniously. The ability to do this 
implies, of course, considerable skill 
on the part of the examiner. 

Warp B. Stevens, Ph. D 





COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR, 


T is very natural for a zealous 
speaker or writer to begin a dis- 
cussion with the moss-covered state- 
ment that his subject is one of great 
scope and importance. We feel dis- 
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posed to add another instance of this 
habit to the long list already existing. 
The subject of marriage is indeed one 
of profound significance, and if phren- 
ology can aid even in a moderate 
degree in solving the problems of the 
conjugal relation, this fact alone 
would entitle the science to the most 
serious consideration. One difficulty 
in discussing this question in an in- 
teresting way lies in the very extent 
and complexity of the theme. So 
many explanations are necessary in 
order to make sure that the writer 
and the reader understand each other. 
It is a subject which is absolutely ig- 
nored in the schools and colleges, so 
that many of the fundamental prin- 
ciples relating to it are only vaguely 
apprehended by the popular mind, or 
else are entirely overlooked. 

For example, Dr. Fahne refers to 
a very common er-:or into which, as 
he says, even some phrenologists have 
fallen, namely, the habit of advising 
opposites to marry without careful 
discrimination. It is true that, as a 
rule, brunettes should marry blonds, 
but great extremes of complexion 
should be avoided, as in the case of 
mental qualities. Still we do not 
think that even if this were generally 
practiced the race would become dan- 
gerously neutral. It should be re- 
membered that there are many influ- 
ences besides temperament which con- 
cur to determine peculiarities in off- 
spring. The habits of the parents, 
temporary states of mind, mental and 
bodily health, vigor, fatigue, nourish- 
ment, etc., all tend to modify the 
physical and mental character of the 
children. Add tothese the fact that 
modern civilization is daily growing 
more and more complex, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the fu- 
ture Americans, at least, will present 
an infinite variety of individuals. 

However, there should be a clear 
understanding of the true phrenologi- 
cal principles as to the law of oppo- 
sites. It will be found that people 
are usually very much divided in 
opinion as to whether opposites should 








marry, or those similar in disposition, 
talent, etc. Probably one-half of the 
people in any community will favor 
the idea of opposites, while the other 
half will insist that happiness can 
result only from a union of those who 
are essentially alike. These opinions 
are the product of impressions which 
people owe to their instincts rather 
than to any investigation of the sub- 
ject. The true doctrine embodies 
elements of both principles. First 
of all we must remember that there 
are two sexes which represent what 
the Germans call the Mensch, 
or human being, in its entirety. 
No individual of either sex can pos- 
sess all the elements of both sexes in 
perfection, for such a condition would 
be a contradiction in terms. For 
example, no one person can have a 
large, handsome beard and at the 
same time a beautiful, smooth, hair- 
less face. There cannot be in one 
individual the highest order of critical, 
analytical and philosophical intellect 
combined with the greatest artistic 
imagination. Nature evidently in- 
tends each sex to have a specialty; 
otherwise it is not likely that there 
would be two sexes in existence. The 
primary law, then, in marriage adap- 
tation is that masculinity is adapted 
to femininity; so that to the extent 
that an individual man is deficient in 
masculine qualities, he is adapted to 
a woman who possesses what he lacks. 
On the other hand, a woman who is 
deficient in feminine attributes should 
marry a man who possesses those 
qualities insuch a degree that the sum 
total of the two individuals would 
approximate the ideal human being. 
There are but few clearly defined 
opinions in the public mind respect- 
ing this question from the fact that 
very little attention has been given to 
the study of what constitutes mascu- 
linity and femininity. Very few 
people are able to enumerate the 
elements of character that are typical 
of each sex. It is generally known 
that man is the more philosophical 
and woman the more idealistic; that 
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man is the more courageous and inde- 
pendent, and that woman is the more 
dependent and averse to the antago- 
nism and competition in the struggle 
for existence. It is also recognized 
that in love man has more passion 
and woman more tenderness of affec- 
tion. But beyond these and a few 
similar generalities not many people 
are able to formulate anything defi- 
nite. Phrenology, of course, by its 
close analysis of all the principal ele- 
ments of human nature, is able to 
differentiate the peculiarities of each 
sex to a very minute degree. 

If masculinity and femininity are 
adapted, we must admit at the outset 
that we have, beyond question, the 
principle of opposites to a certain 
extent. The limit of this law, how- 
ever, must be determined by the de- 
gree of general development which 
the individual in a given case has 
attained. It will not do to marry a 
coarse, brutal Kaffir to a cultivated 
blonde of the most aristocratic circles 
of Paris, London or Boston; and it 
cannot be expected that a zealous 
Roman Catholic would be adapted to 
a devoted follower of Mohammed, It 
cannot be expected that a miserly 
man, whosewhole mind is absorbed in 
the atmosphere of commerce, should 
find much sympathy with a woman 
who cares for nothing but spending 
money in the most extravagant social 
entertainments. Or, let us suppose 


the case of another woman of the 


most exquisite physical and mental 
sensibilities, whose chief aim isto alle- 
viate suffering; who has a most subtle 
sense of all that is refined and noble; 
and whose deepest instincts are 
imbued with lofty aspirations that 
are the legacy of a highly cultured an- 
cestry. Add tothis the individuality 
of character which results from ex- 
perience with the world, and the 
active sympathy which is born of sor- 
row. Could anything be more de- 
plorable than the union of such a 
woman with a man who is a slave to 
his lower nature? And yet many 
profoundly selfish men are able to 


disguise their baseness so that gener- 
ous, trusting women see in them only 
heroism and magnanimity. The ab- 
sence of all delicacy is mistaken for 
courage, and a. mere surplus of ani- 
mality is idealized into manly 
strength. It is thus evident that the 
rule of opposites cannot be accepted 
without qualification. 

The husband and wife should have 
the same general purpose in life, but 
should seek to accomplish it by dif- 
ferent methods. If both are passion- 
ately musical it would be well if one 
were devoted to the piano and the 
other to the violin or to the voice; if 
both are religious let one have the 
greater reverence and the other the 
larger faith; if both are intensely 
moral, though indifferent to creeds, 
one might have the stronger sense of 
duty and the other the greater kind- 
ness; if both are intellectual it would 
be better if one excelled in philosophy 
and the other in science, and thus 
with a great many other combina- 
tions. By following such a method 
there would be harmony of interests, 
and atthe same time the variety of 
means employed which would render 
association and coéperation a pleas- 
ure. 

We agree with Mrs. Fitch that 
people should know for themselves 
the principles of phrenology so that 
they can make their choice of part- 
ners without consulting a phrenolo- 
gist except for the purpose of cor- 
roborating or adding to their judg- 
ment in certain particulars. We think 
this ought to be so, and hope that 
it may eventually be the case, pre- 
cisely in the same sense that we ad- 
vocate hygienic education for the 
masses. But the fact remains that 
at present most people would profit 
by the advice of a competent phren- 
ologist before marrying if it is de- 
sired to avoid mistakes; and our ex- 
perience does not agree with the 
statement that people consult us 
merely as a matter of curiosity, ex- 
cept in a very limited number of’ 
cases. The great majority of those 
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who come to us are unquestionably 
serious, and an evidence that they 
have not always made up their minds 
in advance as to a choice may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they often 
come a second or a third time with 
different individuals or send photo- 
graphs of three or four persons from 
which they wish us to aid them in 
making a selection. We are espe- 
cially pleased with the lady’s con- 
cluding paragraphs, and hope that 
her timely words will bear good 
fruit. 

Dr. Stevens is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in his central idea that the 
question of intellectual and moral 
compatibily should receive special at- 
tention, and we are sure that the 
practice of the most scientific phren- 
ologists is in accord with his ideas; 
but the less experienced phrenolo 
gists, as is the case with other pro- 
fessional people, of course, are not 
able to do justice to the more com- 
plex phases of the subject. 

Nature especially impels men and 
women to select mates who will be 
adapted to endow their offspring so 
as to preserve the physical type of 
the race, while the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities are left to shift for 
themselves. This explains why so 
many men and women of genius 
marry those who are physically com- 
patible, yet mentally without the 
least sympathy. They simply follow 
the most primary and most powerful 
instinct. 

But even here the phrenologist 
can frequently render invaluable ser- 
vice. Many persons who fancy they 
are truly in love may in reality 
be drinking merely from a flask in- 
stead of a fountain. They have, it 
is true, started up a certain combus- 
tion, but they are mistaken as to the 
supply of fuel. After marriage they 
discover in a few weeks or months 
that their happiness is exhausted, and 
they are puzzled to know why. They 
have had no quarrel, but somehow 
the romance is all dead, and they no 
longer feel that they are of use to 


each other. At the same time they 
are both conscious of the same old 
heart hunger which they had before 
they ever met. 

In such cases the affection, such as 
it is, is usually kindled by pure 
imagination. Both the man and the 
woman are naturally ardent, and as 
each in the eyes of the other appears 
to be the ‘‘ other half,” they accept 
the shadow for the substance and dis- 
cover the error only after it is too 
late. 

‘*But how does the imagination 
deceive in this matter?” some. one 
may ask. Simply because people 
form impressions by surface indica- 
tions. If a woman has a beautiful 
figure the average man admires her 
forthwith; and in like manner women 
often admire men simply on account 
of a perfect physique, faultless man- 
ners, or a reputation for wealth. 
Then in the glamour of a courtship 
the admiration bursts into a flame of 
love—a love, however, which is chiefly 
subjective; that is, within the indi- 
vidual’s own breast. 

If people would only study the 
chemistry of love, as well as its anat- 
omy, they would seldom err. Two 
persons may have the same form, 
and essentially the same social graces 
and accomplishments, yet be totally 
different in personal magnetism. 
The hand of one, for example, will 
feel to our touch; as if charged with 
electricity, while the least physical 
contact with the other person will 
remind us of Uriah Heep. At the 
same time the hand which to us is so 
warm will seem as cold as a fish to 
some one else. 

Where two persons are perfectly 
adapted in marriage, love forms a 
current which flows in a circle and 
is never exhausted. It is then a 
sun which sweeps unceasingly across 
the sky, but never sets. Such is the 
ideal all should seek. As to the 
specific temperamental and mental 
combinations which harmonize or re- 
pel, we must reserve further discus- 
sion till another time. 
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‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





CHILDREN, HARD AND EASY TO MANAGE. 


By NELSON 


HILDREN vary in constitution 
and temperament, in character 
and talents, as much as parents do. 
Some are bright, excitable, nervous, 
fretty and sensitive, and inclined to 
be restless and troublesome. Others 
are plump, wholesome, healthy, 
hardy, sensible and self-poised, and 
have a natural, constitutional tend- 
ency to be placid and quiet. These 
differences are sometimes inherited 
normally and sometimes they result 
from special maternal conditions that 
were influential in modifying the 
character, which is thus incidentally 
inherited. All such different types of 
children need treatment suited to 
their several mental and physical 
conditions, and no work can be more 
important to families and the public 
than that of the proper training and 
culture of our hopeful successors. 
Parents, nurses and teachers may 
rightly mold or mar the future fathers 
and mothers of the race. 
' Fig. 205 is a most positive and 
earnest character. The temperament 
is excitable and nervous, yet strong, 
hence the boy is restless and im- 
petuous. His head is large for his 
body and yet he is healthy. Observe 
the breadth of the head, how low 
down the ear is! How full, broad 
and rounded is the whole side head! 
All his selfish propensities are de- 
cidedly strong. He is organized to 
grapple with duty and difficulty and 
to make himself master of his sur- 
roundings if possible. He has a high 
temper; is combative, aggressive and 
severe when excited and inclined tc 
fight out his purpose or his griev- 


SIZER. 


ance on the spot. His Cautiousness 
is large, hence he is apprehensive. 
His Secretiveness is large, hence he 
is inclined to manifest slyness in the 
accomplishment of his purposes 
where he cannot do it otherwise. He 
has large Acquisitiveness; is greedy 
for ownership, anxious for property 
and will not share with others if he 
can help it; he wants the largest, the 
best and the most. He is ingenious 
and mechanical. He prefers heavy 
playthings and likes to make a 
racket. Noise is music to him, even 
if it is rough noise. Other children 
who are equally robust, hearty, zeal- 
ous and earnest, may be genial, 
peaceful and good-natured, but this 
one has aggressive severity in his ac- 
tivity and will be likely to quarrel 
with his equals and domineer over 
younger children and take the lion's 
share everywhere he can, He has 
large Mirthfulness. He enjoys fun, 
but he likes to have it robust and 
rough, and he will enjoy football 
more than chess. He has ingenuity, 
and he also has a taste for the beauti- 
ful. He is a keen thinker, knows a 
good deal, forms sharply outlined 
opinions and is ready to back up his 
opinions with his strength and his de- 
termination. He will make a fine 
scholar if he can be rightly inducted 
and conducted. He has talent for 
mathematics, for philosophy and 
language. He will make a splendid 
speaker if he can be kept still long 
enough to get his education and to 
be trained into orderly habits without 
too much friction. He has strong 
affections and can be best molded 
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and managed through his affections, 
and he should have treatment that is 
gentle yet firm; patient yet decided. 
He should never be deceived and 
should never be promised anything, 
either good or evil, that is not fur- 
nished or inflicted. In other words, he 
should learn to know that he has a 
master and that his master is kind, 
and that whatever is required will 
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hunting. The little girl's parents 
were of an orderly type, strong in 
character, but calm and wise in its 
manifestation, and this was the only 
child. It never had much baby talk, 
fortunately, and therefore its conver- 
sation was distinct and calm. The 
words were not clipped nor jumbled. 
The middle of the forehead was very 
full, showing fine memory, and the 











FIG, 205.—-TALENT, POSITIVENESS, POWER AND PUSH, 


have to be done, first or last. With 
other children he is likely to be severe 
and rough. He will be impatient, not 
of the load and labor, but mainly of 
restraint. He will be happy when he 
has big things to play with and can 
make pienty of noise, but his happi- 
ness will be of a strong and intense 
type. He is a natural engineer, a 
natural physician and surgeon, a 
natural mechanic and a thinker and 
talker. 

Fig. 206. This is perhaps as 
sharply a defined contrast to the pre- 
ceding as could be found in a year’s 


forehead as a whole was well bal- 
anced, although the perceptive and 
historic faculties were the stronger. 

But what an amiable face! How 
little of severity and acrimony it con- 
tains! The signs of vitality, digest- 
ion and breathing power, shown in 
the fullness of the cheek, were mani- 
festations of harmony of constitution 
as well as health. She would sit at 
the table with adults and eat in silence, 
and when she wanted anything she 
would ask for it patiently and politely 
and in becoming tones. She did not 
whine nor screech, nor scold nor mani- 
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fest petulance. She seemed to sup- 
pose that whatever was right and 
proper she would have in good time, 
and she behaved at the table like a 
little woman. It was owing to two 
facts: First, a harmonious and healthy 
constitution, and, second, a consistent 








FIG, 206.—CALMNESS, HEALTH AND 
TALENT, 


and wise method of treatment. 
Those who had her to deal with did 
not snap at or insult her. This child 
would play by the hour with such 
things as she had and seem to be as 
earnest and full of interest as these 
noisy ones are who are loaded with 
all the new playthings. I never saw 
a more equable child, and one would 
have to look a long time to find one 
who was more intelligent and more 
ripe in judgment for the age. She 
had perfect health and was rcbust 
and hearty in her efforts, had zeal for 
enjoyment, but was orderly; was not 
one of the puny, tender, angelic sort; 
was wonderfully human and especially 
humane, consistent and decent. A 
person could bring up three or four 
of such children as this with less fric- 
tion, worriment, struggle and labor 
than would be required to manage 
one like Fig. 205, and there would be 
as much talent and character, only 
not so imperious, hasty and rampant. 

Fig. 207 is taken of a child two 
and a half years old and it has a 
remarkably well balanced face and 
head. 





Health and harmony of organiza- 
tion are written all over the expres- 
sion. The element of’ nutrition is 
abundantly indicated; the growth 
harmonious and abundant. The mid- 
dle of the forehead is very promi- 
nent, indicating an excellent memory. 

The upper part of the forehead is 
massive, showing reasoning power 
and ability to understand the lessons 
of life, in school and out of school. 
She has a brilliant but calm eye; it 
is seft and gracious. The top-head is 
well rounded, showing strong moral 
sentiments, and Faith that believes 
and confides. She has large Consci- 
entiousness and Firmness. There is 
a steady and uniform drift of life, 
feeling and purpose. She will be a 
fine scholar and a leader among those 
who are good, amiable and gracious. 

The organs in the side-head are 
strong enough to give prudence, pol- 
icy, economy and force of character, 
but there is not an element about her 
that is rough, impetuous or imperious. 








FIG, 207.—-AMIABLEANDINTELLIGENT, 


People will consult her to know 
what she would like, and, if consist- 
ent, adapt themselves to her wishes; 
and through life she will be a central 
figure in the society in which she 
moves, and every well-meaning per- 
son will be glad of her friendship and 
will be anxious to please her. 

Fig. 207. Here is a black-eyed, 
nervous, sensitive, intense, eager, ex- 
citable, mature little girl. Her head 
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is large for her body and for her age. 
She is in a hurry to know and eager 
to see and experience. She will, if 
permitted, devour books and perhaps 
stand at the head of her class and 
wear herself out in excitability and 


it brilliant things and make a parade 
to attract its attention. Its atten- 
tion is too intense anyway. Some 
women would raise that child and 
make it a healthy, substantial woman, 
but perhaps three out of four would 





FIG, 208. —SENSITIVE, INTENSE, EAGER, EXCITABLE, 


intensity of life. Careful feeding is 
requisite for all children, but she 
should not be fed on food that pro- 
duces an extra amount of heat, such 
as sweets and starch in the shape of 
cake or candy. Some of the late 
modern preparations of food for chil- 
dren are supposed to be excellent, 
but if children are left to the tender 
mercies of people who are fond of 
their children and yet not well in- 
formed as to physiology and hygiene, 
they are so trained and fed as to se- 
cure early their passports to a 
brighter life. ¢ 

A nurse for such a child as this 
should be plump, calm, patient and 
kindly. She should never be in a 
hurry, never tease the child or show 


handle it so as to break its health 
and nervous system and culminate its 
life inside of seven years. The child 
has large Caution, and should not be 
told frightful stories or threatened 
with dangerous results. It is likely 
to be precocious, nervous, scholarly 
high-tempered, eager, ambitious, 
witty, brilliant, honest, firm and im- 
petuous. 

I heard a woman, within six months, 
who was riding on the ferryboat, say 
to her little child, less than two years 
old, ‘‘Hush up, or I will throw you 
overboard.” Threats should be re- 
strained. Nothing should be prom- 
ised or threatened to any child that 
is not reasonable and right to be ful- 
filled. 
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CHILDREN AND THE LAW IN 
ENGLAND. 


N a recent book published by Miss 
Tuckwell, of England, entitled 
‘*The State and Its Children,” the 
writer speaks of an improved relation 
in the juvenile classes as concerns in- 
formation of the law, and their man- 
agement by general society. Now- 
a-days fewer children are sent to 
prison. 

Reformatoriesand industrial schools 
are built to receive youthful criminals 
and those charged with an offence 
punishable by imprisonment, but not 
previously convicted of felony. A 
young person may not be sent toa 
reformatory under the age of sixteen, 
and must have undergone previously 
more than ten days’ imprisonment in 
jail. Children sent to industrial 
schools must be under twelve and 
guilty of some offence; or children 
up to the age of fourteen, for whom 
the State should make provision. 
Such children must have parents un- 
dergoing a term of imprisonment, or 
be found unmanageable in the work- 
house, or require to be removed from 
the company of thieves or prostitutes, 
or be truants in whose neighborhood 
exists no truant school. Miss Tuck- 
well finds that the parents of these 
young wards of the State are mostly 
worthless and egregiously selfish per- 
sons, allowed, by the immense re- 
spect England still retains for pa- 
tental rights, to interfere constantly 
in arrangements made for the benefit 
of their children. They readily 
abondon them when helpless, and 
with audacity claim them as soon as 
they have become, or are on the 
point of becoming, wage-earners. 
English colonies, like England her- 
self, have tried the barrack system 
for children, only to discard it be- 
cause of its wretched results in 
physical depression and disease, in 
mental and moral apathy. * Like sev- 
eral of our own States, South Aus- 
tralia will not permit parents to 
interfere with the welfare of children 
over whom the Government has been 


compelled to assume control. It is 
strange to find that English mine 
regulations permit a -boy between 
twelve and thirteen to work for fifty- 
four hours per week in the mine. 
Working aboveground such boys 
would be allowed to work only half- 
time. Miss Tuckwell very reason- 
ably desires as a practical reform that 
no children under fifteen years of age 
should be permitted to work, and 
that the standard of exemption 
should be fixed by law and not left 
to the often unenlightened views of 
local authorities. 








AIMS AND STATUS OF CHILD- 
STUDY. 


EFORE a man begins to build 
houses he ought to learn some- 
thing of the builder’s trade. Before 
a mother attempts to develop the 
mental and bodily powers of her 
child she should know something of 
the laws of life in the child. Before a 
professional teacher can enter on his 
duties with a clear conscience he 
should have a fair knowledge of the 
physiology and psychology of child- 
life. Where can parents, teachers, 
and all who are interested in educa- 
tion obtain this knowledge? For 
physiology and bodily hygiene this 
knowledge exists; to a considerable 
extent it has been prepared in popu- 
lar form for convenient use. For psy- 
chology the case is different. The 
facts have not even been collected 
into systematic form. We hail, how- 
ever, with enthusiasm the promising 
and fruitful science of child-study 
that has developed within the last 
twenty years. We mean by child- 
study the observation and measure- 
ment of children in their constitutions, 
functions and activities. The science 
includes the study of body and mind; 
the two cannot be separated except 
in an artificial manner. 

The purposes of child-study are, 
first, psychological; second, statisti- 
cal; third, personal. The psychologi- 
cal purpose is the fundamental one. If 
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our system of education is ever to be 
anything more than blundering guess- 
work, we ought to know just what 
and how much the average child is 
able to do at each age. We must 
know the laws of growth, not only of 
the body, but also of the mind. Ex- 
periments and measurements should 
be taken to determine the amount 
and kind of work for each school 
grade. For example, tests on mem- 
ory should be made to determine how 
the average ability of children in- 
creases as they grow older. Tests on 
fatigue for different kinds of work 
should be made to let us know 
how much the average child -or the 
weakest child can stand at each 
age. 

Such mental measurements are im- 
portant, not only as safeguards for 
the child himself, but also to deter- 
mine the average mental growth at 
various periods. They will conse- 
quently aid in adjusting the work so 
that the greater amount falls at an 
age when the child is in the best con- 
dition to bear it, and so that the 
work may be lessened at the times 
when he needs to reserve his strength 
for growing in other directions. The 
various portions of the body and the 
various mental abilities develop at 
different times and with different 
rapidities. It is of fundamental im- 
portance to know just when to begin 
a new kind of study or a heavier kind 
of bodily exercise. 

The statistical purpose is equally 
important. The psychological pur- 
pose is to determine the general laws 
of growth and function without re- 
gard to particular persons and places; 
the statistical purpose is to gather in- 
formation as to’ the condition of chil- 
dren of different nations, in different 
climates, under different training, 
etc. European children differ from 
American children, those of Ken- 
tucky from those of New England, 
city children from country children, 
those of a badly ventilated school 


from those of a healthy one. Sys- 
tematic records of a class compared 
with similar observations on large 
numbers of children of the same age 
show their relative ability. 

The personal purpose can be said 
to be twofold. In the first place we 
must be able to detect by appropri- 
ate observations and measurements 
the defects that render a child unfit 
for school work. Professor Ufer, in 
visiting German schools, found a large 
number of children that were really 
of unsound mind, or that were in 
such a condition of mental weakness 
that a continuance of school work 
was sure to bring on some form of 
insanity. Much of our kindergarten 
work is fatal to good eyesight; it is 
an educational crime to allow young 
children to do perforating or bead- 
stringing. Systematic tests of the 
eyes would long ago have made this 
apparent to every one, and would 
have saved thousands of cases of 
myopia. 

There are in every city hundreds 
of cases of lopsided growth or stunt- 
ed chest capacity, hundreds of cases 
of ruined memories and misdirected 
wills, all of which might have been 
detected in time by periodic, careful 
tests and measurements. First and 
foremost, then, we ought to make 
sure by child-study that the children 
are in proper condition for school 
work. It is evident that the only 
security against the development of 
mental and bodily disease and de- 
formity, and against the maltreat- 
ment of children who are really sick 
or weak while the fact is not known 
to the teacher or parent, lies in a 
periodic system of testing. Another 
view of the personal purpose is allied 
to the previous one, but enters into 
a much finer question. Instead of 
asking, ‘‘Is the child fit for school 
work at all?’’ we ask, ‘‘Is the child 
fit for the work about to be given 
him?’—Prof. £. W. Scripture, in 
the Educational Review for October. 
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A CHAT ON HAIR CULTURE. 


T is curious to note in assemblies 
of people at church, concerts, 
balls, and public meetings what a 
large proportion of young gentlemen 
have a very thin covering cf hair on 
their heads, or are partially bald, 
notwithstanding the numerous adver- 
tisements for preparations to prevent 
loss of hair. It is also known that 
many young ladies have very little 
hair growing on their heads, while 
the increasing number of ladies and 
gentlemen in early life whose heads 
are sprinkled with white hair is quite 
startling, although advertisements 
abound announcing ‘‘No more bald 
heads.’’ ‘‘No more gray hairs.’’ To 
many sensitive persons these condi- 
tions of the head cause anxiety and 
determination to ‘‘try’’ something of 
which they have heard or read by 
which they hope to gain a good head 
of hair. But how difficult to choose 
without an intelligent knowledge of 
what a hair is! 

The revelations of the microscope 
have dispelled the popular idea that 
‘ta hair is a hollow tube,’’ consisting 
of a root, shaft and point, receiving 
perpetual fluid nourishment from the 
body, which fallacy led to cutting or 
shaving the hair off the head of any 
one in delicate health. Likewise, 
when the hair was cut, the points 
were singed lest the fluid should ooze 
out and be wasted. Now, a root is 
that portion of a plant which descends 
into and fixes itself in the earth to 
draw out nourishment for the plant. 
But a hair has no part of its structure 
which either descends or draws nour- 
ishment for itself. The thickened 
bulbous end of a hair, which may be 
perceived on one pulled out of the skin, 


looks like a root, but it is only the 
newly formed part of the hair, imma- 
ture, sometimes flaccid, and shaped 
by the lower part of the follicle or 
sheath in which it is formed, ready to 
be pushed upward into the narrower 
part of the follicle and molded into 
the shape and thickness it will retain. 
The microscope shows that the skin 
has three layers—the outermost, call- 
ed the scarf skin, cuticle, or epider- 
mis—the second layer called the rete 
mucosum, or rete malpighi, and the 
third layer called the cutis vera (true 
skin), or derma. When the skin is 
first formed, minute depressions are 
made in these three layers, which are 
named sacs or follicles, and it is in 
these tiny follicles that the manu- 
facture of hair commences, by the 
depressed skin absorbing from the 
blood vessels and oil glands a supply 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and sulphur, which gradually 
evolve a fibrous structure called hair, 
in which can be distinguished the 
outer scaly covering called epithelium, 
the inner fibrous or cortical tissue, 
and the central coloring matter called 
medulla. 

The fiber grows on an average six 
inches a year, but it is quite depend- 
ent on the skin for quantity and qual- 
ity, and has no inherent power of 
sustenance or capacity for remaining 
where it has grown, and is so low in 
the scale of organisms as not even to 
be parasitic, but may best be defined 
as an epidermal appendage. Since the 
days of Samson and Absalom, an 
abundance of hair has been synony- 
mous with bodily health and strength, 
and vice versa. The prophet Isaiah, 
foreseeing the suffering of the Jews, 
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observes among other calamities, 
‘‘instead of well set hair, baldness,’’ 
and the prophet Elisha had to endure 
from the youths in Bethel the mock- 
ing remark, ‘‘Go up, thy bald head.’’ 

Many attribute the increase of 
baldness in this generation to in- 
creased mentality, due to and arising 
from the strain put upon all classes 
from the time, when at school, their 
nerves are at high tension to fulfill the 
requirements of each ‘‘examination,’’ 
until they are placed in the battle of 
life as mechanics, professionals, scien- 
tists, traders, etc. Were this the 
case we should expect to find those 
who have touched the highest rounds 
on the ladder of life to be the most 
marked specimens of hairlessness. 
But, on looking at portraits of poets, 
painters, politicians, scientists, etc., 
it is evident that baldness is less fre- 
quent among them than among aver- 
age citizens. 

History and science show that 
whatever enfeebles the skin disturbs 
the growth of the hair. Atmospheric 
and other external influences, im- 
paired digestion, lowered vitality, 
disordered nerves, inflammations, 
and other internal conditions reduce 
the supply of material for replenish- 
ing the tissues of the body, and then 
nature economizes by first supplying 
the most vital parts with needed 
nourishment, leaving the skin im- 
poverished, which causes loss to the 
epidermal appendage, and if nothing 
be done to assist nature, the manu- 
facture of hair is lessened or sus- 
pended. Well, what is to be done? 

The first thing some people do 
when they observe their hair failing is 
to wash the head and hair thoroughly 
with soap and water, but, as the skin 
is already lowered in vitality, and the 
oil glands are insufficiently supplied 
with sebum, washing with water and 
soap, or other alkaline preparations, 
will further empty those glands, the 
water will unite with the salts con- 
tained in the oil and produce a chemi- 
cal change by which the sebum, in- 
stead of nourishing the hair and keep- 
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ing the skin supple and elastic, be- 
comes a hard, waxen plug unable to 
carry on its beneficent work; the 
skin contracts, the follicles are di- 
minished in depth, and the hairs are 
shed. 

The best thing, therefore, to be 
done, is to consult a specialist, one 
who understands dermatology and 
trichology, who can so diagnose each 
case as to select the best preparation 
for rectifying the disordered condi- 
tions and supplying the skin with 
suitable nourishment and _stimula- 


. tion to produce satisfactory hair, be- 


cause organization and environment 
make such a difference in individuals 
that there cannot be any single fpo- 
made, oil, or wash compounded to 
meet the requirements of every head 
in all circumstances and emergen- 
cies of life. MAry ANN PARROTT. 


+e+ 


ANTI-TOXINE AND THE BACILLUS 
OF DIPHTHERIA. 

O much is written and said of 
anti-toxine that it is in place to 

offer some remarks concerning it. In 
1883 Prof. Klebs discovered, and in 
1884 Prof. Loeffler succeeded in 
making a culture of the microbe now 
widely accepted as the chief agent in 
the production of diphtheria. This 
microbe may be found in the healthy 
mouth just as many other micro- 
organisms that under certain condi- 
tions may cause trouble. Imbedded 
in the tissues, bacilli considered 
highly poisonous may remain alive 
for a long time and cause no trouble, 
but if there occurs an abrasion or 
sore on the mucous membrane from 
any cause, such for instance as an 
inflammation from a catarrh or cold, 
the bacilli may find a favorable nest 
or nidus for development and then 
serious consequences may follow. 
Normal, healthy membrane is proof 
against them, but lesions or disorders 
of throat, tonsils, nose passages, 
germs, palate, invite the dangerous 
parasites to act, first causing local 
trouble, ulceration, etc., by their 
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rapid multiplication of poisonous pro- 
duce which may be absorbed into the 
system and set up grave disease. 

The Klebs-Loeffler bacillus is dis- 
tinguished by the production of a 
thick, tenacious coating, forming in 
tonsil, palate, pharynx and nasal 
membrane, the very character of 
which serves to furnish the throat 
specialist with the evidence needed 
for a diagnosis of the disease. 

Anti-toxine, the much _ heralded 
treatment of diphtheriais, it seems to 
us, a form of homeopathy for which 
the ‘‘ regular” profession, if it gets 
into the way of using it much, should 
apologize to the ‘‘regular homeo- 
paths.” But we are inclined to think 
that like ‘‘tuberculin,” it will have 
its little day of glory and then 
‘drop out.” Of course its use is 
after the manner of vaccination, 
only the diphtheritic virus is injected 
after the appearance of the disease. 
The culture of the bacillus is deemed 
of the best quality when prepared 
from the serum of horses—although 
other animals are employed for the 
purpose. In France the horse is pre- 
ferred, and, according to accounts, 
much care is taken to render the pro- 
duct as ‘‘ pure” as possible. The re- 
ports, as furnished by hospital attend- 
ants, appear very flattering to the 
antidotal power of anti-toxine, the 
mortality among children being re- 
duced one-half or so for a given num- 
ber of cases of alleged diphtheria. 
We say alleged diphtheria for the 
reason that we are quite sure that a 
goodly proportion of cases called 
diphtheria belong rather to forms of 
pharyngeal ulceration, follicular ton- 
sillitis, croupous inflammation, etc. 
These may be serious enough, but 
they are not diphtheria. As a writer 
has fitly said: 

“The mere presence of diphtheria 
bacilli is not identical with the image 
of clinical diphtheria, or even a sign 
of a severe process, fora developed 
tissue-disturbance is the first sure sign 
that the power of a poison has been 
exerted on the tissue; and these 


tissue-disturbances are the first index 
to the severity of the disease. If 
every case presenting diphtheria 
bacilli is to be called diphtheria—if 
the yet inactive (hypothetical) poison 
is to be considered active, then, of 
course, the new treatment has an ad- 
vantage over the old ; since it takes 
to itself all the most favorable 
chances of cure in the dubious cases 
which most commonly prove to be 
simple anginas. Every other treat- 
ment will show favorable results if 
tried on the first day—in other words, 
in cases wherein, according to our 
present knowledge, diagnosis of diph- 
theria or simple inflammation of the 
throat is impossible.” 

We have frequently seen cases of 
throat trouble, called diphtheria by 
other physicians, which yielded very 
kindly to treatment, mainly local ap- 
plications, the severe inflammatory 
indications quite disappearing in 
three or four days. No doubt a 
microscopical examination of sputum 
or throat exudation in these cases 
would have shown K-L. bacilli, strep- 
tococci, pneumococci and _ other 
dangerous microbes, but on that 
account a diagnosis of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, or pneumonia, etc., 
would not have been warranted un- 
less there were accompanying symp- 
toms of constitutional disturbance 
that pointed to the special disorder. 

We should welcome any treatment 
of diphtheria, tuberculosis and other 
much dreaded diseases that would 
positively reduce their fatality to a 
low percentage. But it seems to us 
that a remedy to possess positive 
virtue in any special form of lesion 
should claim a physiological relation. 
Anti-toxine is a pathological product, 
and is pathologically applied. Be- 
sides the nature of its use and opera- 
tion is not clear. Should we accept 
the evidence as substantial on which 
its alleged merits are founded, then 
the physiology of the schools and 
books by which we have been taught 
is quite erroneous. When such good 
observers as Virchow, Rosenbach, 
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Buchner and others express their dis- 
belief in its merits we feel that our 
own impressio-s have some backing, 
and that a more thorough trial must 
be made, divested so far as practi- 
.cable of other instrumentalities before 
anti-toxine can be proclaimed as 
curative or antidotal of true diph- 
theria. 

Asa sort of commentary on the re- 
marks above, and coming to notice 
some days after they had been written, 
it is said that Prof. Loeffler has sug- 
gested a new remedy for diphtheria 
which appears to possess more virtue 
than anti-toxine. This is simply a 
preparation analogous in composition 
to mixtures that have been employed 
by throat specialists for many years. 
It consists of alcohol, toluol (or tolu- 
ene, D.), and solution of perchloride 
of iron. Menthol may be added to 
deaden the pain caused by the appli- 
cation, which is made in the ordinary 
way by cotton directly to the diseased 
membrane, several times a day. Of 
seventy-one patients treated by this 
method all recovered, while of twenty- 
six cases treated after the second day 
of attack only one died. Comparing 
this experience with the 26 per cent. 
mortality of anti-toxine makes the 
latter appear somewhat ludicrous in 
view of the noise it is making in the 
world. H. S. D. 


0+ 
SANITARY NOTES.—NO. 5. 


MENTAL DISEASE, 


HERE is no class of disease 
conditions more seriously af- 
fecting the public health than that 
classed as nervous. The individual, 
the family, society and the State are 
made to suffer. A sound and well 
balanced mind is more to be desired 
than the good health of the body. 
Indeed no greater calamity can come 
to any human being than insanity. 
The crowded condition of our asy- 
lums, all over the country, and the 
great expense in constructing and 
maintaining them by the State is an 


evidence of this widespread calamity. 

It may be a question whether in 
fact there are such phenomena as 
mental disease. If mind is an imma- 
terial, separable, spiritual being, cap- 
able of existing after the dissolution 
of the body, can this immaterial ego 
become diseased? Neither physi- 
ology as taught in the schools, nor 
biology, has fully solved the relation 
of mind and body. It is a question 
whether consciousness is an inherent 
quality of matter manifested, as all 
other qualities are by motion, or an 
attribute of asupernatural, indwelling 
spiritual being, not subject to sensu- 
ous observation, but inspiring or in- 
stigating all our bodily activities. 
Whether mental manifestations as a 
part or as a whole are concomi‘ants 
of brain activities instigated by an 
immaterial ego, or whether they are 
the inevitable sequentials of ever- 
changing conditions of brain-sub- 
stance influenced by environment, is 
undecided. Physiology cannot teil 
just what the brain or body or spirit 
does when a man feels, thinks or 
acts in any way, nor what instigates 
his activities, determines his move- 
ments and differentiates his capabili- 
ties. It has been a question in specu- 
lative science whether organization is 
the result of mind, or whether organ- 
ization precedes every and a!l manifes- 
tations of mind. 

That .the organic and inorganic 
world have reached their present con- 
dition through a process of evolution 
is now generally accepted by scientific 
men. If this hypothesis is true, it is 
not philosophical to assume that mind 
is a separate existence, and forms no 
part of the natural world into which 
it is introduced to remain only during 
the life of an organism. But it would 
logically follow that the organism, 
both in its biological and psycholog- 
ical aspect, is a product of evolution; 
that mind is not extra-natural nor 
supernatural, but one of the manifesta- 
tions of natural existence. Body 
and mind then are distinguishable as 
an organism and its manifestations, 
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but not separable. Biology teaches 
that the body is made up of an aggre- 
gation of cells. These cells are ar- 
ranged into systems as the osseous, 
muscular, digestive, nervous, and so 
forth, each dependantly related to 
the other, and all united constitute a 
single, but highly complex organism. 
Each of these systems has its specific 
function in the animal economy. 

Mental science ascribes to the nerv- 
ous system, including the brain, the 
functions of sensation, emotion, cons- 
ciousness, memory, imagination and 
thought. In short, that the action of 
the brain and nerves in relation to 
an objective world gives rise to all 
mental phenomena. This hypothesis 
seems most reasonable as we observe 
that the mental manifestations of the 
child correspond to physical develop- 
ment from infancy to manhood. It 
solves the problem of education, giv- 
ing the physical basis of culture, 
showing that just in proportion as we 
increase the strength, size and power 
of the brain, will mental manifesta- 
tions have greater power and scope. 
It also furnishes the key to a knowl- 
edge of all co-called mental diseases 
that so seriously afflict mankind. 

Man, in his early simple state, en- 
joyed a strong, robust and enduring 
physical organization, and his mental 
manifestations, although of a low 
order, were correspondingly sound. 
But since he has attained a high state 
of ‘civilization, the brain and nervous 
system becoming more and more 
differentiated and comp!ex, hence 
more liable to become impaired in its 
functions, morbid mental manifesta- 
tions have become more common. 
The powers of resistance must keep 
pace with the swift developing 
changes of modern civilization, or the 
various forms of mental impairment 
will certainly be the result. 

It may be a question whether there 
are more insane persons and more 
cranks now than in former times, 
according to the number of the 
world’s inhabitants. But I think that 
it will be genera'ly admitted that 
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there are now more predisposing 
causes to mental impairment than 
formerly. First and amoug the most 
potent of these causes is the general 
use of alcoholic beverages and nar- 
cotics. The demon alcohol, like 
a pestilence, has invaded tens of 
thousands of households in every 
land. Greedy and insatiable, feeding 
with increasing appetite, like a fabled 
dragon, upon all that is estimable in 
man’s nature and giving birth to all 
manner of kindred but varying vices, 
it is no wonder that there should be 
marked and wild manifestations of 
mind from a brain inflamed by 
alcohol or stupefied with tobacco. 

Another cause of mental disease in 
our present civilization is overwork. 
This is a fast age and we are a greedy 
people. Our most active business 
men rush along without regard to 
means or consequences, straining 
every fiber of brain and nerve in 
pursuit of money. Our women are 
worn out with the eternal rounds of 
drudgery, or by giving unreasonable 
devotion in their social relation to 
absurd fashions, and criminal viola- 
tion of natural and statutory laws in 
their relation of wives and mothers. 
Men are deteriorating, physically and 
mentally, because of the willful or 
ignorant violation of hereditary laws; 
children are being dwarfed or de- 
stroyed by thousands through the 
high-pressure system of modern 
schools and new-fangled notions re- 
specting the education of the young 
of both sexes, and especially of our 
girls. 

Existing forms of government cause 
general disorder of society in our 
social customs; the weaker are com- 
pelled to suffer that the strong may 
indulge in luxury, and thus arises a 
potent cause of mental injury to all 
classes. Many of our social organiza- 
tions are the outgrowth of erroneous 
ideas respecting the natural equality 
of human beings, and their rights and 
duties under all circumstances, in 
every relation of life. 

Many persons have become un- 
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balanced in mind by being disap- 
pointed in love, loss of property or 
friends, grief, jealousy or religious 
fervor, or by allowing themselves to 
fret over constant fear of some 
imaginary impending danger. 

But it is certainly true that con- 
stitutional conditions giving rise to 
certain peculiarities in brain struct- 
ure by heredity, is the general cause 
of mental impairment. A defective 
manifestation of phenomena always 
implies defect of mechanism. This 
is true of all the functions of the 
body, the brain included. Ana- 
tomical defect in bodily organs gives 
weak or diseased manifestations of 
their functions. Soa defective brain 
gives rise to the phenomena of mania, 
melancholia, hallucination and de- 
mentia. 

This large class of persons men- 
tally defective need that form of 
medical treatment that will tend to 
cure physical defects, and so estab- 
lish the normal play of the mental 
faculties. All the conditions of 
mankind are determined by heredity, 
growth and environment; so, im- 
provement must be sought in these 
directions. No miraculous inter- 
position of hypothetical influences 
which cannot be rationally contem- 
plated will ever bring health of body 
and soundness of mind to mankind. 

When the physician and the mental 
philosopher recognize the fact that 
brains—with their appendages, the 
nerves—are the essential organs of 
the mind, by which all mental opera- 
tions are conducted; that when man 
or any other animal feels, perceives, 
remembers, imagines, reasons, wills, 
or acts in any way, it is because of 
material capabilities; that there is a 
relation of mental capabilities to size, 
form and quality of brain structure, 
and that certain mental phenomena 
are associated with certain areas of 
brain substance, they can easily ac- 
count for the peculiar expressions of 
idiocy, imbecility, mania, melan- 
cholia and dementia as being caused 


by arrest of cerebral development, 
and various modifications of brain 
activities by environment. Prevent- 
ive and remedial appliances will then 
be established on the basis of bio- 
logical science, and this imperfect 
class will gradually but surely be 
lifted into a new and better life, and 
be freed from the real evils and 
shadows that now afflict them. 
A. G. Humpurey, M.D. 
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TO STOP HICCOUGH. | 


WRITER who does not append 

his name advises a very simple 

method for the relief of hiccough. 
He says: 

You hear of numerous cures for 
hiccoughs, such as holding your 
fingers in your ears and having some 
one to give you a drink of water, 
holding one’s breath for a period, 
etc., but I doubt if any will stand the 
test as well as a practical cure, which 
for twenty years has never failed me 
once in all the hundreds of cases I 
have tried it. It may seem so ridic- 
ulous that many will not think it 
worth while to try; it may be, never- 
theless, a sure cure. 

All you have to do is to lie down, 
stretch your head back as far as pos- 
sible, open your mouth widely, then 
hold two fingers above the head, well 
back, so that you have to strain the 
eyes to see them, gaze intently upon 
them and take long full breaths. In 
a short time you will be relieved of 
that troublesome hiccough. I have 
tried the cure on all sorts of cases, 
from the simple form to the chronic, 
and it works well with all. I remem- 
ber it was given to a man on the way 
to New York to consult a specialist on 
his case—one of six months’ stand- 
ing—and it cured him in a few 
minutes. He turned around and 
said, ‘‘What do you charge for 
that? ‘* Nothing,” was the reply, 
‘fexcept that you publish it to 
sufferers.” 

















NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Missing Link.—The note by 
Dr. D. G. Brinton in Science, January to, 
concerning the discovery of the Missing 
Link in the Island of Java, has attracted 
considerable attention. It appears that a 
few fragments of bones have been dis- 
covered, and a German professor hastaken 
these to represent a new species called 
Anthropopithecus Erectus. There is, how- 
ever, in the magazine called A/ittherlungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
for July, 1894, an article upon the finding 
of askull in Lobositz, Germany, which has 
all the characteristics of the Neanderthal 
skull, and which would be, if it were not cer- 
tain circumstances pronounced as belong- 
ing to a very low order of man, perhapsas 
low as this one which has been discovered 
in Java. This skull, however, was asso- 
ciated with pottery vessels of an artistic 
shape, highly ornamented and with many 
other Neolithic relics such as serpentin 
axes, perforated for handles polished stone 
fleshers. The discovery of the Man of Spy 
in the south of Europe, near Mentone, a 
few years ago, in a cave, was at the time 
used as a proof that the missing link had 
been found. The evidence, however, seems 
to conflict. One find is pronounced Paleo- 
lithic, and of alow grade. Another skull 
resembling these is pronounced Neolithic 
and belonging to a high stage of art. 
Candid men will hold their judgment in 
suspense; for no single discovery, however 
much it may be advertised and labeled 
with the word ‘‘ Eureka,” can be used as 
a proof that the ‘Missing Link” has 
really been found, STEPHEN D, PEET. 


The Aboriginal Dialects of 
America.-—Dr. Franz Boas has recently 
published an extensive vocabulary of the 
Cumberland dialect of Eskimo, collected in 
1883 and 1884 by the author on his fourteen- 
month travel in Baffin Land. This dialect 
is spoken on Cumberland Sound and on 
the western coast of Baffin Bay; it approxi- 
mates more closely to the language of 
Labrador than to that of Greenland, and 


the same may be said of the customs and 
manners of the tribes inhabiting these 
lonesome tracts of country. The defini- 
tions are German, and the title is, ‘‘ Der 
Eskimo Dialect des Cumberland-Sundes, 
von Franz Boas.” First fascicle: Wien. 
1894. Quarto. The work was printed by 
the Anthropological Society of Vienna, and 
is contained in the fourteenth volume of 
the mew series, pages 97 to 114. Many of 
the terms are illustrated by parallel forms 
from the Labrador (L) and Greenland (G) 
dialect, and the whole amounts to over one 
thousand words.—Follows the address be- 
fore the section of Anthropology at the 
Brooklyn meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, de- 
livered by Dr. Boas, as vice-president of 
Section II., August, 1894. The subject 
is, ‘Human Faculty as Determined by 
Race.” His remarks, condensed in the 
narrow compass of twenty-nine pages, 
illustrate, among other things, the fact that 
the intellectual faculties of the white race 
differ only in degree from those of the less 
favored races, and not in kind, and that 
there is no reason to suppose that they are 
unable to reach the level of civilization 
represented by the bulk of our own people. 
It should be noted in this connection that 
two weighty articles of Boas’ are printed 
in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the International Con- 
gress of Anthropology,” held in Chicago, 
1893 (Schulte Publishing Company): ‘‘ Phy- 
sical Anthropology.”—American Antiqua- 
rian, 


Scarpology—Physiognomy has many 
sides or points of view—witness the 
sources of character interpretation that 
are constantly being presented to the 
readers of current literature. Now, for 
instance, we are introduced to a new 
field of study. ‘‘A Swiss savant, Dr. 
Garré, jealous of the success of palmistry, 
has invented a new science, which he calls 
scarpology, by which he is able to decipher 
the character of people by a study of their 
old boots! It was a fact of early observa- 
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tion with him that every pair of old boots 
bore the impress of the wearer. Dr. 
Garré’s first care was to procure from each 
of his friends and relatives one or more 
pairs of old boots. Gradually he amassed 
the finest collection of chaussures ever 
known. They were all neatly catalogued, 
and in most cases some particulars of the 
character of the original owner were known 
to the collector. When his shelves were 
quite full the doctor set to work to classify 
his acquisitions. By arguing from the 
known to the unknown; by comparing, de- 
ducing and contrasting, he at last though? 
himself able to lay down the broad outlines 
of a science—to determine whether the 
wearer of a particular pair of boots had 
climbed the steep and thorny way to 
Heaven, or whether, recking not his own 
rede, he had trodden the primrose path of 
dalliance. He has called his new science 
Scarpology, possibly from the Italian word 
Scarpaccia, an old shoe, the diminutive of 
Scarpa. He claims for it that it is quite 
as ‘exact’ as phrenology or chiromancy.” 
—All the Year Round, 


Arctic Exploration in 1894 a 
Failure.—The most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of Arctic exploration will concede that 
the record of the past year has been an un- 
fortunate one. With Mr. Peary, upon 
whom such promise of success was placed, 
baffled in the line of his own matured 
plans; with Mr. Wellman’s [vessel crushed 
in true Northern fashion by the ice of the 
Spitzbergen Sea; the ‘‘ Miranda,” of the 
Cook party, abandoned in Davis’s Strait; 
and the “‘ Falcon,” the vessel of the suc- 
cessful Peary Auxiliary Expedition, in all 
probability at the bottom of the sea, the 
year closes with comparatively little to add 
to its storehouse of knowledge concerning 
the realms of snow and ice. Two expedi- 
tions are yet to be heard from, those of 
Nansen and Jackson, and possibly they 
may retrieve the fortunes of discovery; but 
for the present the one consoling fact, and 
this a very large one, that can be drawn 
from the several enterprises is that, de- 
spite mishap and hardship, no lives have 
been sacrificed to this quest after knowl- 
edge. This is, indeed, a great achieve- 
ment in Arctic exploration, and marks an 
important step in the progress of the meth- 


ods that are used for the accomplishment 
of this special kind of work. For one 
piece of work geographers will at least be 
thankful to Mr. Peary—the survey of the 
inner contours of Melville Bay by one of 
his associates, Mr. Eivind Astrup, the 
young Norwegian who made the traverse 
of Northern Greenland with Mr. Peary in 
1892. Noreportof this exploration has yet 
been made, but doubtless it will appear 
before long. Incidental to the main work 
of the expedition was the search, near 
Cape York, of the so-called ‘* Iron Moun- 
tains,” from which the natives obtained 
the material for the construction ,of their 
metal saw-knives. Ever since Sir John 
Ross, in 1818, first called attention to these 
singular weapons, fashioned by a people 
who were supposed to be entirely ignorant 
of the art of working metal, and who only 
mysteriously hinted at the locality whence 
they obtained their substance, and at the 
special method which they employed in its 
modeling, much curiosity has existed 
among scientific men regarding the region 
in question, and several efforts have been 
made to locate the find. Mr. Peary now 
solves the mystery of the ‘‘Iron Mour- 
tains" by discovering that they are anum- 
ber of great blocks of meteoric (telluric ?) 
stone, probably not very different from the 
famous Ovifak iron of Disko. The largest 
of these has been secured by the expedi- 
tion, and is said to weigh, by approximate 
determination, two tons or more.—New 
Science Review. 


The Babylonian Expedition 
which was sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Peters and Prof. 
Hilprecht has been successful beyond all 
expectations. The report was sent by the 
United States Minister at Constantinople 
to the Secretary of State that Prof. Hil- 
precht had reached that city with several 
tons of material which had been exhumed 
from the mound at Niffer; and that the dis- 
coveries which had been made surpassed 
those of Layard, Rawlinson and Hormuzd 
Rassam; that the articles were likely to 
revolutionize history and carry the dates 
back atleast ten centuries before Christ. 
Prof. Hilprecht has been engaged for sev- 
eral weeks in deciphering the inscriptions 
and studying the symbols. Heis expected 
back at Philadelphia very soon.—Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, 





























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso orts silentio natura loquitur.—PLATO. 


Epcar C. Beat, M.D., Epiror. 


NEW YORK, MARCH, 1895. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL CRIMINAL. 


N the New York Sun of December 
6 there was a letter from a 
convicted criminal then in the city 
prison, which we regard as an exceed- 
ingly interesting and in some respects 
a remarkable production. Itis pecul- 
iarly noteworthy to find an expres- 
sion of what we might term the most 
advanced phrenological philosophy 
coming from such a source, and we 
therefore publish the letter in the 
hope that it will not only prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers, but that it 
may be the means of more widely ex- 
tending a knowledge of certain fun- 
damental principles which must be 
recognized by the public at large be- 
fore there can be any great good ac- 
complished in the way of moral 
reform. The letter is as follows: 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir: Iama young man, 28 years 
of age, detained in the Tombs on a 
charge of felony, and about to be sen- 
tenced to State prison for a long term 
of years. The Judge, in pronouncing 
sentence, willmakethe ‘‘ punishment 


fit the crime.” ‘‘ An eye foran eye.” 
In a word, retribution! 

I was born of criminal parents. My 
paternal grandfather was a defaulter 
and a felon. A paternal aunt was a 
felon. My father, to my personal 
knowledge, was a libertine and a 
criminal. By heredity I was a thief. 

My early environment and educa- 
tion also lacked the safeguards which 
are thrown about ordinary children. 
I was reared in a gambling, licentious, 
and a thieving atmosphere. 

When I became old enough to ex- 
ercise the ‘‘free will’’ that is supposed 
to have been within me, the abnormal 
impulses and desires inherited and 
otherwise inculcated overcame my 
will and I became a criminal, z.¢ 
broke an arbitrary rule of society. 
But not without the aid of society, 
which placed around me the means to 
gratify those inherited and acquired 
passions, desires and cravings, in the 
shape of race tracks, gambling hells 
and the like. 

Having fallen, society hauls up 
before it the ‘‘ culprit’ (myself) to 
receive at its hands what it pleases to 
term ‘‘ just punishment.”’ 

What right has society to punish 
me? 
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Did I make myself? Was I con- 
sulted as to what traits I would like 
to inherit, what desires, what ten- 
dencies ? Did I have any control of 
my early environment, education and 
bringing up? Is it not safe to as- 
sume that, had I been consulted in 
the matter, I should have ordered 
myself born as free from taint, as 
clean and unsullied, as the Nazarene; 
and further, that I should have dic- 
tated my surroundings in early youth 
to be such as would build up within 
me a character that neither iron nor 
fire could move to crime? 

Iam suffering under the outrage of 
having been born, bred and reared a 
criminal against my will, with the 
tacit permission of society at first and 
with its direct assistance later, and 
what does society propose to do in 
the premises? It completes the out- 
rage by decreeing that I be associated 
for along term of years with other 
criminals, mostly older and more 
habituated to crime, many incorrigi- 
ble; in other words, that the germ 
already within me shall be fed and 
strengthened. 

Blind retribution ! 

Punishment will be measured by 
the deed. Thecrime will dictate the 
punishment; the ‘‘culprit” will not 
be considered. 

Is that justice ? 

Is it even utility ? 

‘* Protection for society against the 
depredations of the malefactor,” some 
will answer. Fiddlesticks ! 

Does society protect itself by in- 
creasing the number of criminal 
parents? Sending the culprit to State 
prison for a term of years, to live ina 
criminal atmosphere, to be further 
corrupted by criminal associations, 
and then to turn out this culprit, a 
post-graduate in crime,a more dan- 
gerous criminal, to breed other crim- 
inals, may protect society temporar- 
ily from his depredations, but it in- 
creases manifold the criminal popula- 
tion and suffers innumerable times 
more than it would by instantly 
releasing him, 


Again, recently I heard Judge 
Cowing in sentencing a very young 
man admit that from personal investi- 
gation he felt convinced that if re- 
leased the prisoner would never com- 
mit crime again, but that he (the 
Judge) felt constrained to make an 
example of him, and forthwith sen- 
tenced him to very nearly the max- 
imum limit allowed by law. 

By what right has society the power 
to compel one man to suffer for the 
good of others? 

Has the individual no rights? 
Would the Judge who pronounced 
that sentence be willing to suffer such 
pain for the good of his fellowmen ? 
And since when have even a majority 
of the people, as represented by 
their arbitrary laws,a right to declare 
that this or that free-born individual 
shall become a second Jesus of Naza- 
reth? 

But to return to the main question. 
Have I nota right to demand that 
society, having permitted me to be 
born, bred, and reared a criminal, 
shall treat me at least with as much 
consideration as it would a_ born 
idiot, lunatic, or syphilitic ? Ought it 
not to consider me as a moral invalid ? 
Instead of proportioning its sentence 
to my crime, as it would ‘‘ measure 
cloth by a yard stick,” should it not 
measure the ‘‘treatment” by my 
condition of mind, properly a cer- 
tained by psychological experts ? 

Society has been a party to my 
making. Itis, at least in a measure, 
responsible for my crimes. Is it not 
therefore its duty to attempt to erad- 
icate my tendencies to crime ? 

Aside from its duty to do so, would 
it not be for society’s benefit to do so ? 

Why not erect a hospital for the 
care and cure of ‘‘moral invalids,” 
where the treatment will be correct- 
ive, not retributive; where professors 
in psychology, criminology, criminal 
anthropology, and penology will take 
the place of wardens and keepers; 
where the sentences will be ‘‘to by 
detained until cured,”’ instead of ‘‘ an 
eye for an eye;’’ where the rule in 
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clinics, not to mix measle with small- 
pox patients, nor those afflicted with 
simple fever with those of typhoid 
fever, would be so applied and con- 
strued as to separate men young in 
crime from the contamination of 
those older in crime ? 
What say you ? 
CRIMINALIS. 


City Prison, New York, Dec. 3, 1894. 


It is evident that the author of this 
ietter isa man of unusual intelligence. 
In our reading of the literature per- 
taining to social problems we have 
rarely seen a more concise or truth- 
ful statement of the two principal 
facts to be considered in this con- 
nection ; namely, that the criminal 
owes his existence and vicious char- 
acter chiefly to the social system of 
which he is a product, and that he 
should be treated by his producer, 
that is to say, society, as an invalid, 
a lunatic, an idiot or any other un- 
fortunate person whose delinquencies 
are not the manifestation of the so- 
called ‘‘ free will.” It is not enough 
to say that the criminal has chosen to 
be a violator of the social conven- 
tions. There are causes for effects 
in the realm of mind which ought to 
be considered quite as much as the 
causes in the domain of matter. A 
man can no more adopt a criminal 
career without being impelled thereto 
by sufficient causes than a rainfall or 
a snowstorm can occur without certain 
definite preéxisting conditions. To 
dispute this proposition is simply to 
deny that all effects must have 
causes, which we presume no one 
in this intelligent age will undertake 
to do. 

The reason so many people dis- 
regard the causes of criminality is be- 
cause they are unaccustomed to 


observe the marvelous differences 
which exist in brain-formation and 
temperamental conditions. Or, if 
these differences are observed, they 
are not recognized as bearing a causal 
relation to the variations in character- 
manifestation which take place on 
every hand. The real problem for us 
to consider is the improvement of the 
human race. If we reflect for a few 
moments upon the matter it will be 
clear that the best way to reduce 
criminality is to cease producing 
criminals; and that the first step in 
restricting the production of crimi- 
nals must be to consider the condi- 
tions which give them birth. Then 
in the case of the depraved indi- 
viduals already born, we should study 
the means by which they may be im- 
proved. Certainly, as the writer of 
this letter says, there is nothing 
adapted to develop the moral nature 
of the criminal in simply locking him 
up with a herd of vicious wretches, 
most of whom are probably worse 
than himself. What the criminal 
does need is a specified diagnosis of 
his own psycho-physiological condi- 
tion, to be determined by a board of 
experts appointed for that purpose 
by the government, and followed by 
the application of such treatment or 
the establishment of such influences 
as are needed in his particular case. 
It may be objected to this idea 
that such a course would be expens- 
ive; but, admitting that it would 
involve the expenditure of time, 
effort, money and skill, it is, never- 
theless, the duty of society thus to 
care for its morally deformed chil- 
dren. In any respectable, intelligent 
private family, if a child is born with- 
out the sense of sight, or with such 
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imperfect limbs as to render it incap- 
able of walking, the unfortunate 
creature is constantly treated with 
the utmost tenderness and solicitude. 
Such a-child is pitied and protected; 
but if another child is born with good 
eyes and a healthy body, yet with an 
ill-conditioned brain which leads him 
in after years to stumble and fall upon 
the path of duty, he is pounced upon 
and not on.y imprisoned, but treated 
during his incarceration as an enemy 
who deserves no quarter. Why should 
he not also be treated as a victim of 
misfortune? Many will reply that 
for the protection of society he must 
be flogged, humiliated, degraded and 
deprived of all opportunity of com- 
munion with his more normal fellows. 
To this we have only to say that the 
question is not one of making a bed 
of roses for the criminal instead of the 
whipping-post. It is simply a matter 
of method. There should be educa- 
tional consequences of crime instead of 
punishment; and these consequences 
would, if rightly administered, prove 
more deterrent than the old system 
of animal punishment. To the aver- 
age criminal the prospect of compul- 
sory subjection to refining and moral- 
izing influences would not be inviting, 
or likely to encourage him in further 
wrong-doing, because in his depraved 
condition he regards the atmosphere 
of virtue with extreme repugnance. 
Such an outlook would really frighten 
him more than the opportunity to be 
simply locked up with companions of 
his own kind, although he would be 
compelled to perceive that the pur- 
pose of an intelligent moral disciplin- 
ary course could be intended only for 
his advantage. Where is there a 
rude, bad boy who would not prefer- 


confinement in a room with a gang of 
his mischievous playmates, in prefer- 
ence to complete isolation from those 
of his own class, where he would be 
compelled to read nothing but the 
best books and hear only the most re- 
fining conversation ? 

It is simply a question of a hu- 
mane method as opposed to the 
inhumane. It is a choice between a 
method of intelligence and a method 
of ignorance. No philosopher has 
appreciated this problem and its true 
solution more thoroughly than George 
Combe, and we recommend a perusal 
of his ‘‘Constitution of Man” to those 
who wish to follow the subject fur- 
ther. What the criminal needs is 
treatment in the light of phrenolog- 
ical science. The old systems of 
mental philosophy are wholly inade- 
quate, and the psychology of the 
modern schools is equally valueless. 
Phrenology is the only science that 
points out with accuracy the specific 
elements of character which are too 
strong or too weak in the individual, 
and hence no intelligent study of the 
criminal class is possible without the 
aid afforded by the great discoveries 
of Gall. 


-e< — 
AN EXTRAORDINARY WEDDING. 


HERE always has been, and 
doubtless always will be, to 
youthful minds at least, a singular 
fascination in the thought of a high- 
sounding title, an ancient family, a 
medieval castle, and the possession 
of boundless wealth. Some of the 
splendors of the approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Anna Gould to the 
young Count de Castellane are almost 
sufficient to rival in interest the 
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adventures of Aladdin. The bride- 
groom-elect belongs to one of the 
oldest and most exclusive circles of 
the French nobility, while Miss 
Gould, in addition to being a young 
lady of refined tastes and domestic 
virtues, is the heiress to a fortune of 
fifteen million dollars. It is pleasing 
to know that authentic journals in 
Paris speak of the young Count’s 
character in the highest terms. He 
is described as so refined as to be al- 
most effeminate. He never gambles 
at any of the races or at any of the 





MISS ANNA GOULD. 


questionable resorts in Paris, and, 
unlike most young noblemen of 
Europe, his name has never been as- 
sociated with any scandalous affair 
with the opposite sex. On the con- 
trary, he is interested only in the 
most creditable sports to which gen- 
tlemen of leisure are likely to give 
their time. 

However, there are a few phreno- 
logical points in the case which will 
be of special interest to our readers, 
as this union is said to be based upon 


genuine affection on both sides. We 
present portraits of the couple, copied 
from the Mew York World, which, 
from our point of view, corroborate 
the story that this is a love match. 
It will be observed that the lady is a 
brunette andthe gentleman a blond. 
Miss Gould evidently inherits a posi- 
tive temperament from her phenome- 
nally positive father, so that it would 
be very essential that her husband 
should be comparatively negative. 
Her forehead being relatively narrow, 
itis well adapted to the expansive 


x \W ‘ ¥ 
SathY 





COUNT DE CASTELLANE, 


forehead of the Count. The narrow- 
ness of her forehead also indicates 
that her fiber is of that compact and 
firm quality which belongs to the 
bilious temperament, while the ex- 
ceptional height and breadth of the 
gentleman’s forehead indicate the 
nervous-sanguine, This is just as it 
should be, with the exception, pos- 
sibly, that there ought to be on one 
side or the other, a larger endow- 
ment of the nutritive system. 

The Count is reputed to have a 
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very amiable disposition and a lively, 
vivacious manner. He is also, ac- 
cording to the accounts of his friends, 
an agreeable and entertaining host. 
His head and lower face, as shown in 
the portrait, agree perfectly with the 
reports as to his character and re- 
fined tastes. All his brilliant and 
emotional qualities complement the 
quiet, steady and rather undemonstra- 
tive disposition of Miss Gould. 

We certainly hope that in all minor 
questions this couple are equally well 
adapted, and that their happiness and 
usefulness may prove commensurate 
with their remarkable opportunities. 

snintnitigeeniiiiiahis atedesltnein 

PSYCHICAL PERIODICALS. 
7" our recent editorials we have 

referred to the increasing litera- 
ture in the department of occultism 
and psychical research. We have 
been reading the January number of 
Borderland, a Quarterly Review and 
Index, which is now in the second 
volume, and as it is filled with ac- 
counts of such startling events in the 
realms of mysticism, with many inter- 
esting pages devoted to character 
reading by cheirognomy, graphology, 
astrology and even phrenology and 
physiognomy, we feel that it is deserv- 
ing of a special notice in our columns. 
We believe that Mr. W. T. Stead is 
still the editor, as he was announced 
as the editor when the magazine was 
started; and, as many of our readers 
will remember his strong indorsement 
of phrenology, which we copied some 
time ago from the London Phreno- 
logical Magazine, they will no doubt 
be interested to hear something fur- 
ther from him on the subject in a 
periodical of his own. 

We who have so much confidence 


in phrenology are naturally inspired 
with confidence in an editor who evi- 
dently appreciates the great truth we 
teach. Indeed we cannot help feel- 
ing that a knowledge of phrenology 
is almost an indispensable equipment 
for one who undertakes to study any 
department of psychology. Among 
the special features in this numberare 
articles on ‘‘The New Witchcraft,” 
**Recent Exposures in Theosophy 
and Spiritualism,” ‘‘Some Haunted 
Houses,” ‘‘Second Sight in the 
Highlands,” ‘‘ Character Reading,” 
etc. 

We have also just read with interest 
the first number of an entirely new 
periodical devoted to these subjects, 
called Zhe Metaphysical Magazine, 
edited by Leander Edmund Whipple 
and J. Emery McLean. It is to be 
issued monthly in this city, and if it 
continues to present as interesting 
matter as is contained in the initial 
copy, it will no doubt become a very 
influential vehicle for the enlighten- 
ment of the people regarding the mys- 
teries of the humanmind. With such 
contributors as the distinguished 
scientist and philosopher, Prof. Elliott 
Coues, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
at Washington, Dr. Alexander Wilder, 
Alice D. Le Plongeon, and others, 
the new magazine cannot fail to 
attract attention at once, and we wish 
the editors the highest success. 





ee 
PRIVATE EVENING CLASSES IN 
PHRENOLOGY. 


UITE a number of persons have 
applied to the editor of THE 
JourNaAL for private instruction in 
practical phrenology, and arrange- 
ments are now being made to form a 
class which will probably meet once 
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a week at the hal! of the Institute in 
our building. It is also expected to 
arrange a course of more popular lec- 
tures which will be better adapted 
for beginners. The advanced class 
will be composed in part of graduates 
of the Institute who wish to continue 
the study by hearing former instruc- 
tions repeated, and also in part of 
other persons who have already de- 
voted considerable time to the sub- 
ject without the aid of any special 
teacher. It is hoped that in this way 
courses of lectures can be delivered 
to answer the needs of those who 
wish to prepare for the Institute in 
the fall, and also to impart the 
essentials of the science to persons 
who, on account of pressing business 
during the day, would be unable to 
give two months in the fall to the 
regular Institute course. 

These lectures will be illustrated 
by busts, casts, skulls, drawings, 
photographs and especially by living 
subjects, and can scarcely fail to 
prove entertaining as well as of great 
educational value to the students. 
Each course will extend over probably 
fifteen or twenty weeks, and the terms 
will be made reasonable to suit the 
times. All who are interested in the 
matter and desirous of further infor- 
mation are invited to call on the 
editor between one and four o'clock 
any afternoon. ‘Tothose who cannot 
conveniently call, particulars will be 
communicated by mail. 

ae o_o ene 
EXPERIMENTS IN COMPARATIVE 
PHRENOLOGY. 
OHN McDONALD, Esg., who 
is now studying medicine in the 
Trinity Medical School, at Toronto, 
writes us a very interesting letter. 


He has been making a series of ex- 
periments on the brains of animals, 
especially cats and dogs. From these 
examinations he has satisfied himself 
that there is an adsolute correlation be- 
tween the phrenological contours and 
the known characteristics of these 
animals. His examinations corrob- 
orated those of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and showed the most developed part 
of the frontal lobes in these brains to 
be the lower convolutions, agreeing 
with the following faculties phreno- 
logically : 

1. Memory for place. 

2. Memory for form, outline, shape. 

3. Power to judge distance, bal- 
ance, etc. 

4. Memory for past pleasures, sor- 
rows, etc. 

5. Power of specific observation. 

We are glad to encourage Mr. Mc- 
Donald in his work in this direction. 
Phrenologists, as a rule, are very busy 
people and have little time for study- 
ing the subject from the anatomical 
point of view, yet this is just what we 
need at this time. 

The scientific world is evidently on 
the eve of a reaction from the purely 
physiological method of investigating 
brain centers. The physiologists, in 
their efforts to disprove phrenology, 
have made the entire brain merely a 
collection of motor centers, presiding 
over the different muscles of the body, 
thus implying that the brain is no 
longer the organ of the mind. The 
fallacy of this position in which they 
are placed is becoming evident to the 
experimenters themselves as well as 
to the scientific world in general. 

It is perfectly evident that the 
brain is essentially the organ of the 
mind, and that there are psychic 
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centers in its cortex as well as motor 
centers. It is easy for the physiolo- 
gist to demonstrate the latter, as 
stimulation of a motor center pro- 
duces a spasm of the muscle over 


which it presides. The psychic, or 


intellectual, centers can only be dem- 
onstrated by the collection of a differ- 
ent class of data, of which those fur- 
nished by the phrenological method 
are by far the most important and 
conclusive. 


—_—_—__+ @ «—____- — 


{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
sounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 


A.ways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their fu‘l 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating te 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT.—-C. V.—Ques- 
tion: What are the special inclinations of 
a person who has that fine, transparent, 
pearly skin which is usually associated with 
pale brown hair and light eyes. 

ANSWER.—If you will read Jacques ‘‘ On 
the Temperaments,” you will find the most 
complete answer to your question to which 
we can refer you in any one book, but we 
may say that the indications you describe 
are marks of the so-called ‘‘ nervous tem- 
perament,” in which there is a dispropor- 
tion between the emotional nature and the 
reasoning faculties. Such people are char- 
acterized by super-sensitiveness. Their 


impressions are exaggerated, and their 
sentiments, while exceedingly responsive, 
are rarely stable or enduring. Intellect- 
ually they are distinguished for clearness, 
showiness, wit, music and literary taste, 
but are more than indifferent to science. 
Such people feel an almost instinctive an- 
tagonism toward logic. The very mention 
of a scientific method suggests to them a 
sort of restraint and imprisonment, as it 
were, which is almost offensive. They are 
also remarkable for their mistakes in judg 
ing human nature. They are more likely 
to idealize peopie and to confound their 
friends with their foes. Many of the most 
beautiful characters in the world are to be 
found among this class, but they are not 
adapted to any sphere of duty requiring 
technical precision. 


EYEBROWS CURVED DowN AT CoRNERS.— 
J. L.—The appearance of the eyebrows is 
due to cranial form, and that again, phren- 
ologically,is due to brain development, the 
form of the convolution of the frontal lobe, 
and to the character of the orbitar ridge. 
When the second frontal convolution is 
relatively large at its lower margin it 
usually presents a rounded fullness that is 
shown externally by arching eyebrows. 
It would be said then that the organs of 
color and order are large. A good thinker 
may have such eyebrows because such a 
development is altogether consistent with 
that good development of the upper organs 
of the forehead which is necessary to 
rational thinking. 

BLoop Potsoninc.—W. A.—Septicemia 
or blood poisoning is due to the absorption 
of effete substance, disease products, 
purulent matter, from the _ intestines, 
wounds and burning sores. It may arise 
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from breathing poisonous gas and con- 
tagious disease. It is a disease affecting 
the whole organization accompanied with 
fever, chills, exhausting sweats and great 
debility. In the treatment antifebriles are 
deemed necessary, steam baths, irrigations, 
nutritious diet, careful stimulation, etc., 
etc., according to the condition of patient 
and such complications as may arise, 


Nose TRouBLE.—J. W.—It would be quite 
impossible to say from your description 
what the affection is that torments you. It 
may be a form of dry catarrh, rhinitis sicca, 
as it is called in the books. This is a prob- 
ability because of the failure of smell. The 
sensation of something in the nose may be 
due to loose secretions that have dried 
upon the membrane and are loosely adher- 
ent to it, or there may be polypi, soft tumor- 
like growths in the nose that obstruct 
breathing and by filling up the cavities 
have interfered seriously with the smelling 
sense. The treatment of course must de- 
pend upon the nature of the trouble. If 
there are growths they should be removed. 
If the membrane is dry and thin it should be 
treated with proper application to stimulate 
its function. It is quiet likely that intelli- 
gent treatment would afford you much re- 
lief. 


Fruit at Nicut,—J. O. Y.—In the morn- 
ing the stomach of a person in ordinary 
health is in a passive condition. The use of 
fruit arouses it to action, stimulates the 
peptic excretion and so promotes digestion. 
As.a person is more or less active during 
the morning the stomach retains a degree 
of activity sufficient for the purposes 
of converting the midday dinner, so that 
a less degree of fruit or acid juices 
are adapted to its needs. For the evening 
meal comparatively little food is necessary 
to those who practice the good, old fashion 
of dinner in the middle of the day, and if 
much fruit be then taken it is likely to 
prove an element of disorder, contributing 
an excess of acid to the peptic contents of 
stomach or intestines, or promoting fer- 
ment in the bowels that may be very dis- 
agreeable to one’s nocturnal experience. 
It is quite possible that the saying is of 
Southern derivation, applying to people ofa 
warm climate who were inclined to eat 
freely of fruits at all times. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





ANALYTICAL HARMONY: A Theory of Musical 
Composition from the Composers’ Stand- 
point. By A. J. Goopricn, author of 


‘*Complete Musical Analysis,” etc. 8vo., 


pp. 404. Published by the John Church 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago. 


An expert in music who had been told 
ten years ago that the United States had 
sufficiently advanced in the study and 
practice of musical art to produce a writer 
whose views and methods would command 
respect in Europe, would have smiled in- 
credulously, if not sneeringly. But the 
facts are that a comparatively young man 
had even then so far mastered the spirit 
and technique of the greatest tone masters 
as to be able to interpret them successfully. 
Prof. Goopricnu, by the publication of his 
‘* Musical Analysis,” at once sprang to the 
front rank of teachers and exponents of the 
art of melodious expression. This work 
found its way into the highest circle of 
musical art abroad, and soon obtained a 
recognition as an authority in school and 
conservatory of professional grade. The 
work under notice is an advance upon 
‘*Musical Analysis,” and indicates a 
stronger and wider understanding of the 
relation of tones. The author is not of the 
conventional, rule-bound stripe in his 
treatment of the many topics covered by 
the term harmony, but led by an earnest, 
persistent desire to resolve the problems 
and intricacies of music composition in 
a practical, inductive manner, There is 
no want of the ideal in his temperament— 
one can scarcely be a good musician 
without that, but his idealism is an impulse 
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and inspiration, and imparts a warm color- 
ing to his style and illustrations. He isa 
modest man withal. After accomplishing so 
much for American music he seems con- 
tent to say that as a system it is but an 
evolution during the centuries, and that 
‘**the theorist has but little to do beyond 
presenting the material of composition and 
showing how this has been employed.” 
The work is richly filled with illustrative 
examples from the-simplest forms of com- 
position to those of augmented chords, 
transition harmonies, dissonances, and of 
the sonata minor. 

The work is adapted to the use of the ad- 
vanced musician, the student of musical 
composition, the teacher who would be 
conversant with the highest range of his or 
her art, and its value as a treatise of posi- 
tive utility to these may be said to be un- 
surpassed by any other work of a like 
nature in print. D. 


SEXUAL NEURASTHENIA.—Its Hygiene, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment, with 
a chapter on Diet for the Nerves. By 
George M. Beard, A. M., M. D. Edited 
with Notes and Additions by A. D. Rock- 
well, A.M., M.D. Fourth Edition, with 
Formulas. 12mo, pp. 194. Price, $2.75. 
New York. E. B. Treat. 


Dr. Beard, it is well-known in the profes- 
sion, was one of the first to describe neu- 
rasthenia and point out its peculiar relation 
to the sexual organism. Since his treatise 
on the subject was published there have 
been many books written with a bearing on 
the same very interesting topic. That the 
volume under notice is a fourth edition in- 
timates a demand for more information on 
the part of the medical profession, from the 
point of view of the original investigator, 
and his talented colleague, Dr. Rockwell. 
Among the special features discussed, al- 
ways clearly and practically, are the Nature 
and Varieties of Neurasthenia, the Evolu- 
tion and Relation of the Sexual Sense, the 
Relation of Neurasthenia to other Diseases, 
Sexual Hygiene, Treatment, Diet, etc. A 
special chapter on Sexual Erytheism is 
notable. The differentiations shown inthe 
illustrative cases between conditions of 
general functional nervousness and local 
structural disease are well detailed, and the 


treatment as a rule commends itseif by the 
hygienic features that are made especially 
prominent as essential to certain recovery 
or substantial relief. As a volume we 
deem it fully “up to date,” in all that 
should characterize a work of positive 
merit. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS ON THE RE- 
FORMATORY PRISON FOR WoMEN, with the 
reports of the Superintendent and other 
Officers, for the year ending September 
30, 1894. 
In examining this report, sent us by the 

very efficient superintendent, Mrs. Ellen 
C, Johnson, we have been greatly pleased 
to note the evidences of thorough and pro- 
gressive work. The officers are entitled to 
the highest credit for their excellent admin- 
istration amid so many difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities. 


We have received from James Vick’s Sons, 
dealers in seeds and plants, of Rochester, 
N. Y., their catalogue for 1895. This is a 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s art, and 
the subject matter reflects great credit upon 
these long-established and _ well-known 
merchants. 


THE Rep Cross: Its Origin, International 
Character, Development and History. 
By Laura M. Doo.irr_e, and an Ad- 
dress by CLARA Barton, President of the 
American National Red Cross. 

Issued by the American National Red 

Cross, Washington, D. C., January, 1895. 


GEOGRAPHIA OcuLUS HISTORIARUM. Ge- 
ographic,Cartographic. Voyages—Africa, 
America, Asia, Australia. 

Catalogue, with prices marked, of a col- 
lection of books and charts. 

Fred Muller & Co. 


Amsterdam. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF BOARD 
OF MANAGERS OF THE NEW YorRK ASYLUM 
FOR LYING-IN WoMEN, now known as Old 
Marion Street Maternity Hospital. 


A worthy institution that should be kept 
free from all debt and in condition to do its 
noble work for distressed women, espe- 
cially because it is open and free to all 
classes. The secretary is Augusta C 
Chapin, 139 Second avenue. 








PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Our PLAN.—We propose to make reports 
of the work done by the Phrenological 
Societies, giving dates of meetings, topics 
for discussion, etc., when received in time 
for publication in advance; and to make 
notes of the work done by those in the 
field. 


J. F. Brenz is now treasurer of the Col- 
lege of Hygiene and Natural Healing in 
Cincinnati. 

L. A. Ross, 207 West Thirtieth street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., writes: ‘‘Inclosed you 
will find money order for $1.50 to apply on 
subscription for THE JOURNAL. It is worth 
many times $1.50 per year. You may count 
me a life subscriber.” 


O. F. HALL and James Moore are lectur- 
ing at Chilton, Wis. They report excel- 
lent business and bright prospects for the 
future. 


Ira L. GuiLrorp, at Elizabeth City, N. 
C., reports excellent results in his field of 
labor. The papers of the town have given 
considerable space to his lectures, which 
are always largely attended. He has also 
made many character delineations. 


ROBERT SINNICKSON, of Salem, N. J., in 
Writing us about THE JOURNAL, says that he 
believes a wide field is now open for phren- 
ologists in elucidating the recently discov- 
ered science of ‘* National Evolution.” 


J. M. SuLLIVAN, of McConnellsville, Mor- 
gan Co., Ohio, writes us that they have not 
as yet heard from any lecturer. They are 
still anxious for a good man or woman to 
go to that town and lecture on Phrenology 
and cognate science. 


J. H. MAcKeEnzte, class of ’73, sends an 
order for charts and supplies from Kansas. 
Mr. Mackenzie is thoroughly interested, 
and whenever in the field makes friends 
for the cause. 


R. E. WARREN, who has been in the field 
successfully for a number of years, is now 
in Iowa. 


Greorce MARKLEY, Class of 1892, is 
pleasantly located at g08 Penn avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa., where he lectures on Phre- 
nology and kindred subjects; makes phreno- 
logical delineations, and is doing fairly 
well. He expects to make that place his 
headquarters, and from there will work in 
surrounding towns, if requested. We trust 
that he will do much good, as we are 
confident that that is his desire. 





Tue Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mcllvain, of Cir- 
cleville, Pa., members of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1893, have 
lost none of their interest in our science, 
and have surprised its opponents by their 
ability to give correct information in mat- 
ters regarding physiology, as well as their 
correct delineation of mental characteris- 
tics. 


H. E. Swain has been working with suc- 
cess in Connecticut for the past three 
months, 


G. W. DutTon, general manager of the 
Champion Publishing Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, will resume lecturing for the 
next six weeks. 


Pror. L. P. CONKLIN recently lectured 
three times in the M. E. Church of Farm- 
ingdale, N. J., of which the Rev. William 
R. Wedderspoon is pastor, to large and 
appreciative audiences. He imparted a 
great amount of pleasure and instruction, 
and is most heartily recommended by Dr. 
Wedderspoon as a sincere, Christian gen- 
tleman, and as one adapted for benefitting 
the people. 


WE learn with regret that Dr. D, G. 
Derby, at High Point, Mo., who has lec- 
tured for more than fifty years, is rapidly 
declining. 


ProressoOR ALEXANDER, according to the 
Evening Journal, of Ottawa, Canada, has 
given lectures in that town which awakened 
a great deal of interesting discussion. He 
does not stop with the technical signs of 
character reading, but launches out into a 
broad philosophical application of phreno- 
logical principles. It is said that his lec- 
tures, while witty and amusing, are also of 
an ennobling character, and that his pre- 
cepts would grace a pulpit. 

After leaving Ottawa, Prof. Alexander 
went to Montreal, where he has been giv- 
ing a two weeks’ course of lectures at Unity 
Hall, Pt. St. Charles, beginning February 
18. He is doing much to advance the cause 
in Canada. 


Pror, G. Morris closed his very success- 
ful engagement with the St. Paul Phren- 
ological Society on February 22, that being 
his seventy- second lectureinthat city. This 
society meets every second and fourth Fri- 
day evenings of the month, at 141 East Ninth 
street. About March 1 Prof. Morris will 
begin a course of lectures in Minneapolis, 
where he hopes to start a society. 
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Pror. Gro. Cozens, class of ’91, writes 
from North Dakota that he was invited to 
visit the prison and examine the heads of 
two men concerned in the shooting of two 
others. From the unfortunate indications 
of their brain development, a vivid chapter 
in criminal jurisprudence is presented, 
which is of a nature most instructive to 
teachers, parents, legislators and jurists. 
Dr. Spurzheim made such examinations, 
and warned the superintendent of the Con- 
necticut State prison to keep sharp watch 
respecting two convicts represented by the 
doctor to be dangerous. This was in the 
month of August, and in December follow- 
ing these same men murdered the officer 
so warned, and in April they were hanged 
at Hartford. We have in our collection the 
skull of one of them, named Teller. 


‘* THE CHICAGO HUMAN NATuRE CLuB,”— 
The ** Human Nature Club,” of Chicago, is 
the result of a series of lectures given by 
Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught, last winter. 
It was organized May 14, 1894, for the 
“scientific study of human nature.” It 
begun with fifteen members and has grad- 
ually increased to a membership of thirty- 
nine enthusiastic men and women. 

Among its members are physicians, pro- 
fessors, teachers, business men, etc. 

It meets each alternate Thursday even- 
ing at the Institute Rooms, 125 Dearborn 
street. With invited friends, the rooms 
are crowded each meeting, and the neces- 
sity of seeking larger quarters is being 
forced upon the Club. 

The officers are :— 

Prof, L. A. Vaught, president. 

Mrs, May E. Vaught, first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Wm. G. Boller, second vice-president. 

Fero Marx, third vice-president. 

Harry L. Rogers, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

E. F. Kitendaugh, recording secretary. 

Mrs. J. Kitendaugh, treasurer. 

Among the subjects discussed have been 
‘Memory and Its Culture,” ‘*‘ The Physical 
Basis of Mind,” ** The Origin of Thought,” 
‘How Should We Marry Phrenologi- 
cally?” 

The subject discussed at the last meet- 
ing, which was held February 14, was 
‘*The Phrenological and Temperamental 
Basis of Influence,” by H. D. Keller. All 
interested in the study of human nature 
are cordially invited. 

Harry L, RoGErs, 
Cor. Sec. 


Pror. Cozens is having great success in 
Montana with large attendance at meetings. 
He will lecture at Butte, Helena and all 
other principal cities and towns this spring. 
He writes us that he expects to stay a month 
in Butte, and sends some interesting meas- 
urements of heads in Bismark jail. 


THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL So- 
cieTty.—The Cincinnati Society is steadily 
gaining in interest and popularity. The 
Executive Committee have planned a very 
instructive program of lectures and essays 
for the present season. They have printed 
a circular for general distribution, setting 
forth their principles, general plans for 
work and requisites for membership, and 
hope before long to give a free public en- 
tertainment that will awaken the interest 
of the people and create a desire to learn 
to ‘‘see themselves as others see them.” 
The meetings are held every alternate Fri- 
day, at 7.30 P.M., at the Hygeia Medical 
College. All friends of the cause are in- 
vited to meet with them. Any information 
in regard to the Society will be gladly 
given by the corresponding secretary, Dr. 
M. J. Keller, Emery Arcade, No. 27, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


HuMAN NATtuRE CLUuB, OF BROOKLYN, re- 
port a crowded hall on February 15 tohear 
Dr. G. F. Laidlaw on ‘‘ The Fissures of 
the Brain; their Life and Function.” 
March 22, Mr. A. F. Dennett will lecture 
on ‘‘How I Use Phrenology in Detective 
Work.” Phoenix Hall, South Eighth 
street near Bedford avenue, on March 8, 
an entertainment to help the cause of 
phrenology. Tickets, 25 cents, of Mrs. 
Bausch, 363 Bedford avenue. 


CHARLES T. PARKS, of the Institute Class 
of’94, is a frequent and always welcome 
visitor at this office. Mr. Parks is ground- 
ing himself very thoroughly in phrenol- 
ogy and physiognomy,and is at present 
studying up the subject from the stand- 
point of the opponents of the science. He 
will find that the principal stock argument 
against phrenology is some such remark 
as this: ‘‘Oh, phrenology was disproved 
long ago!” An ‘‘argument” which has been 
quite successful among people who do not 
do their own thinking. 


THE HoME SCIENCE ASSOCIATION is a re- 
cently organized feature in the thinking 
circles of New York. Its meetings are at 
present held at the Phrenological Institute, 
on the second Wednesday of each monih, 
or oftener. They are well attended by an 
excellent class of people, the membership 
being constantly increased. The topics re- 
late to the essentials of home life, and find 
always interesting speakers. The late 
meeting was addressed by Prof. Sizer, on 
the Nature of the Home Sentiment or 
Faculty; discussed by Drs. Wright and 
Miller, Canon Knowles and others. Dr. 
H. S. Drayton is president; C. de Lancy 
Allen, secretary and treasurer. 


Levi HuMMEL, who is now at Gordon, 
Pa., writes us that he is about to reénter 
the lecture field. Weare glad to welcome 
Mr. Hummel once more, and wish him 
every success. 
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Dr. U. E. TRAER is lecturing in Minnesota 
and overcoming the opposition to Phrenol- 
ogy which he finds manifested om the 
part of some persons, and is establishing 
the subject on a good, practical basis. 


Dr. D. Huco CAMPBELL,Cl:ss of ’87, has 
opened an office in Toronto, Canada, and 
willcarry a stock of our publications and 
take subscriptions for the JOURNAL, give 
instruction to students, and in many ways 
promote phrenologicalinterests. Dr. Camp- 
bell has been in the field for many years 
successfully. 


V. G. SPENCER, class of ’yo, in a letter, 
says: ‘‘Itisneedless to state that I made 
use of Phrenology in the school room. I 
have given several short talks on the sub- 
ject, and it was amusing to hear someof the 
questions asked by the scholars. The 
director is an old-time phrenologist, and 
used to study Phrenology over forty years 
ago in Glasgow, in Scotland. He is a great 
orator, and he told me the first address he 
delivered in America before a teachers’ 
association was on the subject of Phre- 
nology. 

‘Less than aweek agu I examined the 
head of a young man that lives about 200 
miles from here. He is greatly interested 
in the subject. It may be I can induce 
him to attend the Institute some time in 
the future.” 

WaLker, Iowa.—It is, indeed, a great 
pleasure to read the accounts of different 
phrenological societies that are being organ- 
ized throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. It shows the interest that is 
manifested in this, the greatest of all 
sciences. Let the good work goon. May 
God speed the day when phrenological lit- 
erature shall sweep this fair country like a 
wild fire fanned by a hurricane. 

A number of years ago, when I was at- 
tending school at one of the leading insti- 
tutions of learning in the West, and was 
president of the leading society of that re- 
nowned institution, a littke event occurred 
that may be of interest to those who are 
living for the good of humanity. Senator 
Allison spoke in town one night, and, as 
may be expected, the majority of the 
students attended the speech. Our society 
met that night, and, of course, some of the 
speakers were absent. One young man I 
appointed to take the place of a speaker 
that was absent had never madean attempt 
at public speaking, and begged to be 
excused. I told him he could not learn any 
younger. He spoke for several minutes, 
and did well. I thought no more about it for 
along time, until one day he called my atten- 
tion to it and asked me if I remembered the 
time I insisted on him speaking. He said 
he was very much obliged to me for urging 
him to speak. He is now a very popular 
Methodist minister, and was president of 
the Epworth League convention which 


recently met in an Iowa town, and which 
was attended by the leading ministers of 
the State, and at which place* over two 
hundred delegates were present. So much 
for a knowledge of human nature. 


‘** Live for something, be not idle, 
Look about thee for employ ; 
Sit not down to useless dreaming, 
Labor is the sweetest joy. 


Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay ; 
Life for thee hath many duties, 
Active be then while you may.” 
V. G. SPENCER. 


Fonpa, lowa.—Mr. H. M. Elliott writes 
us of his plan for starting a Phrenological 
Class or Society, to meet in a public hall 
once a week for the study and the discus- 
sion of the subject. 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—As Acting Secretary 
of the St. Paul Phrenological Society I 
would say that our Society is in a flourish- 
ing condition. We have over 100 mem- 
bers and always a large attendance. 
Regular meetings of the Society are 
held every second and fourth Friday in the 
month, and local meetings every first and 
third Friday of the month. The local meet- 
ings are the source of the greatest benefit to 
the members of the Society. In a city like 
St. Paul, to have one place of meeting, as 
we do, for our regular meetings, of course, 
necessitates a journey of from two to five 
miles to many a member, and for varying 
circumstances keeps many away from the 
regular meetings. Our local meetings are 
held in different sections of the city, and at 
least one or two of the most efficient mem- 
bers assigned to each meeting to act as 
instructors. The result is that more mem- 
bers get a chance to examine heads, and 
not being hampered by parliamentary 
rules, the instruction is more thorough and 
practical. Members also become more 
thoroughly acquainted, and a binding feel- 
ing of brotherly love is established among 
the members and their friends and rela- 
tives. Yours truly, 

ALBERT ZIMMERMAN, 

531 Broadway. 


HELEN Potter, class of '87, is now 
located at Ithaca and connected with the 
Musical Conservatory of Cornell Univer- 
sity, where she gives instruction in elocu- 
tion and allied subjects. 


Tue Chicago Phrenological Society still 

c ntinues to hold interesting meetings at 

118 Oak street. All readers of the JouRNAL 

in the city and vicinity will be heartily 

welcome. We meet on the second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 p.m. 
Miss C. DeLong, Sec’y. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO, 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 





The Subscri Price ef the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL anp Science or HEattu is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
© > almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
e lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
Srom this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the Pureno.ocicaL JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Review of Reviews, for February, has among its 
special features ‘“‘The Exposition at Atlanta, Ga.,”’ 
**Canada’s Prairie Commonwealth, Manitoba,”’ R. L. 
Stevenson, Anton Rubinstein. The usual digest of 
current events, with illustrations, marks the issue. 
New York. 


Progrés Medical, journal of medicine, surger 
and pharmacy. Weekly— Bourneville. Editor-in-chief. 
Paris. 


Arena, February, has “Penology in Europe and 
America,” ‘The Chicago Populist Campaign,” ‘‘The 
Women’s Council at Washington,” “Attitude of 
Warren Smith on the Suffrage Question,” “Sexual 
Purity,” **Bi-metalism,” ‘‘Gambling,” etc., among its 
more notable topics. B. O. Flower, editor. Boston. 


Education considers the science, art and literature 
of its subject. A foremost organ of its class. 
Boston. 


Scientific American—Weekly.— Always interesting 
to all classes of readers. Munn & Co., New York. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Feb- 
ruary, contains fourteen selections from leading 
English periodicals. A very pretty character sketch 
of the school girl (English) closes the list. It is only 
too short. New York. 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 








Health and ayeoe fe a what was for- 
merly Humanity and Health. Dr. Jennings is to be 
congratulated for the very marked improvement in 
every way. New York. . 


Georgia Eclectic Journai—Medical.—Some good 
views are advanced in relation to bacteriology, mi- 
crobes, anti-toxine, neuroline, etc., in late numbers 
of this profoundly practical monthly. Atlanta. 


Merckh’s Market Repfort.—Pharmaceutical semi 
monthly.—Theodore Weicker, editor. New York. 


_ Homiletic Review.—International exponent of re- 
fytons and pulpit literature. Funk & Wagnalls, 
ew York. 


The February number of 7he Century continues 
“The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,” and contains 


also a personal recollection of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, by Mrs. James T. Field. “An Errant 
Wooing,” ‘‘Luka Filipov,” “‘Characteristics of Geo. 


Inness,” ““The Gospel of Art,’’ “Casa Braccio,” 
Part IV., by Marion Crawford; ‘“‘New Weapons of 
the U.S. Army,” “The Passing of Mohammed,” by 
Edwin Arnold; ‘The Death of Emin Pasha,” and 
other features, delightfully illustrated as usual. 
New York. 


Harper's for February has the following specials : 
** New York Colonial Privateers,’”’ with four illustra- 
tions; ‘French Fighters in Africa,’ with eleven 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Down the West Coast,”’ with ten illus- 
trations; ‘* Music in America,’’ by Antonin Dvorak ; 
‘**Oudeypore, the City of the Sunrise,” with eighteen 
illustrations ; ‘“* What is Gambling?” by John Bige- 
low, and other good features. New York. 


Popular Science Monthly for February has a varied 
table of contents. Prof. James Sully opens the num- 
ber with one of his studies of childhood entitled 
‘“‘ First Attacks on the Mother Tongue.” ‘‘ A Day’s 
Hunting Among the Eskimos’ follows ; ** The Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria,” “* The United States Geo- 
logical Survey,” ** Pleasures of the Telescope” series 
is continued ; “ Brain Development as Related to 
Evolution”’ is also worth areading New York. 
Appleton & Co. 


Lippincott’s for February has ‘* A Chapel of Ease” 
for its novel introduction. An odd paper is ** The 
Pleasures of Bad Taste ; ’’ a moral one, “ The Fate of 
the Farmer.’”’ Other features are interesting. Phila- 
delphia. 


Gaillard’s Medical Journal.—Progressive and lib- 
eral—its old policy. New York. 


Literary Digest.—Weekly epitome of current 
movements in literature, science, politics, etc. Moved 
by a spirit of fairness and impartiality, as a rule. 
Fank & Wagnalls, New York. 


Harper's Weekly.—The late Brooklyn strike has 
been quite fully and frankly commented upon and 
pictured in several numbers. New York. 


American Medico-Surgical Bulletin — Semi- 
monthly.—Compendium of practice. Represents the 
proceedings of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
a the section of orthopedic surgery. New 

ork, 
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American Medical Journal, St. Louis.—Very prac- 
tical and to the point, usually, in its discussions of 
therapeutical topics. Never long-winded or specula- 
tive. E. Younkin, M.D., editor. 


Good Health.—Popular and helpful to the people. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Northern Light.—Reports of mission experiences in 
Alaska—Quarterly. Editor, Clarence Thwing, M.D., 
Fort Wrangel, Alaska. An interesting epitome of 
work by earnest missioners in our great Northwest 
territory. Price 25 cents a year. 


Littell’s Living Age. The old eclectic, still as 
vigorous asever. No. 2,640 received. Weekly. Bos- 
ton. 

University Item—Bi-weekly.—A breezy and at- 
tractive college paper, published by the students of 
the New York University, will be appreciated by the 
friends of the old institution, we are sure. With its 
removal to the fine new site at University Heights, 
above the Harlem River, the University seems to 
have sprung forward into a position that is com- 
manding among American educational foundations, 
and promising of most excellent results. The /tem 
is but 50 cents for the year’s subscription. 


Phrenological Magazine—London.—February num- 
ber has a good analysis of the widely known 
artist, Hubert Herkomer, whose face reminds us of 
our favorite and lamented S. R. Gifford. Mr. James 
Webb has a creditable paper on “The Uses of 
age ee, there isan appreciative sketch of 
the late E. T. Craig, the “‘Veteran Phrenologist of 
England,” besides other notable points. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthlyis getting well up 
toward the front rank of attractive miscellanies. 
New York. 

- -e+ 


If We Appear to Blush you Will 


please blame these people and very many others who 
write in the same strain: 


D. D. Stroup writes us from Oriental, 
Pa.: “‘Pleaseaccept my earnest congratulations for 
your excellent Journat. I feel very ‘weld impressed 
with the last number. I think it is betterthan it has 
ever been,”” 


Rey. J. A. Bamhardt writes from 
Chamblinberg, Va.: “Tue Journat is growing in 
grace. May shelivea long and useful life.” 


Jos. 0. Jones, writing from South Bend, 
Ind., to send several subscriptions, says: ‘‘THe 
Journat is improved thus far during this year.” 


A. B. Anthony, of Coleta, IIl., in an 
interesting communication explaining why the study 
of human nature is so little pursued by people of con- 
siderable wealth, says: ‘A good word for the stride 
you have made in recent issues of THe PuHrENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


J. R. D., an old subscriber, writes : ‘‘ In- 
closed you will find $1 to pay for the Journat for 
1895. Although I could use every dollar to advan- 
tage in my business during the close times, I cannot 
for a moment practice economy by discontinuing the 
Journat. I have read it for fifteen years, and would 
rather drop any other periodical I subscribe for. The 
JourNAL grows in interest each succeeding num- 
ber.” 


Prof. F. Segsworth, at Santa Cruz, 
Cal., when renewing his subscription for 1895, says: 
“I have been well pleased with the Journat during 
the past year, and expect that it will maintain its 


high reputation in the future as it has inthe past, by 
giving the people the best thought of the times on 
the subject of human nature and how to understand 
2.” 

I. S., another subscriber, writes: ‘‘ We 
have been taking the Journar. for two or three years, 
and feel that we cannot do without it, as it grows 
better all the time.”’ 


A Phrenograph of the Hon. Thomas C. 
Platt will be one of the features of the 
April number of the Journat. Dr. Beall reports a 
very pleasant interview with this well-known gentle- 
man, and intimates that he will have some surprising 
things tosay about him. 


A Suggestion from Canada.—W. T 
Harper, Esq., of Rosemont, Ont., writes us suggest- 
ing that in view of the great interest inthe tariff ques- 
tions just now, some phrenographs of well-known men 
in Parliament would be of value to Canadians and 
arouse interest. We have many good friends in 
Canada, and shall certainly give this matter consider- 
ation. 

Don’t Forget, if you are working in the 
phrenological field, to keep our Fie_p Norss depart- 
ment posted as to your whereabouts. 








Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘A nursery soap of great value.” 
—The Sanitarian, New York. 


«A luxury for bath and Shampoo.” 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


«« Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


“The best soap we know of for washing 
babies. It keeps away many of the skin dis- 
eases to which little children are liable.” 

—New Eng. Med. Mo- 
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The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. ©The Dyspeptic demands it. 













Buys Easy 
Cooks Easy 
Eats Easy 

Digests Easy 


4 EASILY 5 
The Best Cereal Food In The World. 





Quaker Self-raising Buckwheat, made from crop of 94. 
| Absolutely pure, and has that good old-fashioned buck wheat flavor. ( 
If you want perfect cakes use Quaker Self-raising Buck wheat. 














THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
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Death of a Veteran Phrenologist.—We 
regret to have to report the death of Mr. E. T. 
Craig, of London. Mr. Craig was nearly ninety years 
old at the time of his death, and had devoted the 
best yearsof his life to the advancement of humanity. 


A New Edition Enlarged.—Human Mac- 
netism: Its Nature, PuysioLoGy anp PsycHoLocy. 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. A new edition with 
an appendix. Ready in March. The growing de- 
mand for this compact and practical treatise on one 
of the most interesting topics of modern thought has 
led the author to add to the book about forty pages 
of matter of great interest. Many questions that have 
recently been introduced into the discussion of 
hypnotic phenomena are considered from the point 
of view of practical observation, and valuable sug- 
gestions are given that bear upon the production, or 
the expression, of the trance state. Among the ad- 
denda there are extended notes on the following 
topics: The Field of Suggestion ; The Moral Ques- 
tion; Compulsory Hypnotism ; Inhibition: its Prov- 
ince; The Danger Phase ; Magnetism and Hypno- 
tism ; The Uses, Therapeutic and Moral; A Further 
Consideration of Somnambulism. Published in 12mo; 
fancy cloth, with illustrations. Price, $1. Fowler & 


Apo-Ha-Qui Water is a new water 
brought to us from Canada, and Mr. Galpin, who has 
taken the agency for it in New York, is loud in its 
praises. He says he willbe glad to give more de- 
tailed and definite information to anyone who is 
especially interested, and will send samples to those 
paying carriage. 


We have just received from the binders 
the fifth edition of» /ealth in the Household. This 
most deservedly popular book of Dr. Dodds is by all 
odds the best hygienic cook book on the market. 

There is at the present time a very decided reaction 
against the unwhclesome mixtures of the French 
school of cooking, and this new edition of Dr. Dodds’ 
book appears at a very opportune moment. Oiled 
cover, 608 pages. Price, $2. 


Vegetarians will be glad to hear that a 
vegetarian restaurant has been opened at 240 West 
Twenty-third street, ‘‘ where most nutritious and 
delicate foods are tastefully prepared by advanced 
hygienic methods.”’ 


Regarding Our Advertisers.—We do not 
indorse any advertiser. We are unusually careful in 
the selection of those who use our columns, but each 
advertiser must stand on his own merits. We have 
always refused, and still refuse, to admit to our pages 
anything which we believe to be of an injurious or 
fraudulent nature. 


More Coming.—Owing to the unusual 
demand for the Emphatic Diaglott, we have nearly 
run out of them. However, our binder reports that 
before this number of the Journat is inthe hands of our 
readers, our shelves will be once more well stocked, 
so there will be do delay in filling orders. 


Electrical Psychology is proving very 
popular with our readers. See notice in our adver- 
tising pages. 


Dr. Dana and Phrenology.—Dr. Charles 
L. Dana has published an article in the New York 
Medical Record,in which he says that to his mind 
phrenology is disproved by the fact that the brain 
areas given by phrenologists to Self-esteem and Ven- 
eration are found by physiologists to ‘‘ correspond 
with the more measured activities of the legs.’’ Dr. 
Dana is a professor in the Post-Graduate Medical 
College of this city. He hasa large and well-shaped 
head, which we poor, deluded phrenologists have 
thought showed intellectual power. It now turns out 
that the Professor's brain is merely a collection of 
nerve centers, each presiding in great state over cer- 
tain muscles, and the contours that we always 
thought indicated veneration and self-esteem are 
found to be due to constant exercising of the legs— 
probably from bicycle riding, to which the professor 
is addicted. 

This article of Dr. Dana’s, by the way, is not in- 
tended asa joke. It was written in all seriousness 
by a writer who is a well-known authority and is a 
fair sample of the logic of the conventional school 
which has for its motto: “ There is no method of in- 
vestigation but my method, and I am its prophet.” 


Brain and Mind is now being revised 
especially with reference to the illustrations. We feel 
that this book is worthy of being kept right up to 
date, and a critical examination of it shows that only 
a few changes in the text are necessary. The art of 
illustrating, however, has made great strides lately, 
and we are determined that our books shall keep 
pace with the times in artistic appearance as well as 
in subject matter. 


People Seem to be finally appreciating 
the great value of Water Cure, Dr. Johnson’s book, 
“Tue Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy,” is selling 
rapidly and people write us that theylike it and have 
obtained great benefit from it. If you are not already 
the owner of this book, send us $1.50 and we will 
send it to you postpaid. It will save its cost in doc- 
tors’ bills ina short time. Funny how these things 
go! Formerly we were water cure “cranks,” and 
now, Hydropathy, or Hydrotherapy, is quite fashion- 
able! 


A great number of photographs have 
been received for our Child Culture Department. We 
can’t use them all, but we will do the best we can. 
Professor Sizer is giving to this department an en- 
thusiasm which makes us doubt more than ever if he is 
really asold as heclaims to be. Anyhow, the Professor 
has a young heart, in the right place, and he dearly 
loves children. ‘ 


Business Adaptation.—Dr. Beall says 
heis going to give considerable space in THe JouRNAL 
to this question. There are many who are simply 
wasting their energies, because they are not in the 
right niche in life, and to a competent phrenologist 
the reasons are evident in each case. 

“T actually laughed (a thing I have not 
done by myself for a long time) while going around 
with Cousin Jerushy in Brooklyn,” is what an en- 
thusiastic gentleman in Brooklyn writes to Mrs. 
Commelin. Others who wish to do the same should 
send us 25 cents for a copy of “ Jerushy in Brooklyn,” 
postpaid, 





What’s your 
husband’s work P 


Does he have to do anything as hard as your 
washing and scrubbing? It can't be. 


What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 

If he has any sympathy for 





~~ 
—————= you, tell him to get you some 


Pearline. Sympathy is all 
very well, but it’s Pearline, 
not sympathy, that you want for washing and cleaning. 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 
right hard work at the washtub or about the house. It saves 























money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 
464 


from needless rubbing. 








3Wake up, Old Man, Wake up! 


Be a Book-Keeper— 
Be a FIRST-CLASS Book-Keeper ! 


You will 
never fall 
asleep 
over your 
work or be 
troubled 
over long 
columnsof 
figures if 


& you will purchase and master the contents of 
@ “‘ Goopwin’s Improvep Boox-KEEpinG AND BusINEsS 
= Manuat.” This book is not a luxury, but a necessity 
% —Pparticularly to the progressive. It leads directly to 
# money-making and money-saving. You must have 
% it some day. Don’t wait until you need it so badly 
— that you will have to TELEGRAPH for it, as 
# many others have done, but send for a descriptive 
* pamphlet at once, upon receipt of which you will 
: surely order a copy of the book! 


% 8 Size of book, 7 x 10% inches; 293 

‘ = amp. — copies sold and 4,21 
‘ . (Sent postpaid upon receipt of price). 
% Address all orders exactly as follows: 











es ; printed in red and black ; richly bound. Sixteenth Edition 
6 testimonials received up to Saturday, January 19, 1895. 
CUT THIS CARD OUT AND SAVE IT, as it will not appear again. 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 858, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


OR IN ANY WAY 
coanected with a 










of any kind ? 
Sea f so, you should 
possess a copy of 
GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED 
BOOK KEEPING 
and 
BUSINESS 
MANUAL 








a 


A STOCK-HOL 


THIS BOOK contains more practical information 
on the subject of Stock Companies than that con- 
tained in all the other works which have ever been 


published. It is, in fact, an AUTHORITY on the 
subject, among the largest corporations of the 
world! One says: 

“Your bcok FAR SURPASSES my expectations, 
containing so much VALUABLE INFORMATION.” — 
Cuas. W. Simmons, with the Standard Oil 
Company, Cleveland, O., Nov. 28, 1 





| will qualify you to fill any position 
where a 


FIRST-CLASS 
BOCK-KEEPER 


may be required, for the sum of $3.00; time of 
study, two to four weeks; money returned if unsuc- 
cessful; Pupils placed in Paying Positions 
Gratuitously; experienced and inexperienced 
alike benefited. 


Price 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BicycLE use D1rxon’s No. 
679 CYCLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, I5cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have ‘made us familiar with these diseases, 
~~ we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 

“geen. also diseases of the digestive organs. 
atientreceived into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 





es Free. 
N. ¥., U.5S.A. 








Prehistoric 
America 


The Editor of the 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


is preparing a series of books on Prehistoric 
America, He has already published two 





volumes, 
I. The Mound Builders, their Works and 
Relics 
ll. Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds 


These volumes are bound in green and gold 
and will make an attractive addition to any 
gentleman's library. They are illustrated 
with about 300 woodcuts, and contain about 
400 pages each. 

Both books are selling rapidly ; the second 
book has already reached a second edition. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


The book on the Mound Builders, regular 
price $3.50, will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian for 1895, regular price $4.00— 
$7.50, to any new subscriber for $6.00. 


Address the Editor 


Rev. Stephen D. Peet 
at Good Hope, Ill., U.S. A. 
or, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Do You Know THE NEW METHOD 


Treatment for the Sick? "t is nota Drug. 
“Mind Cure” or Gymnastics. A Revo- 
lution! A Home Treatment for Chronic 
Diseases, Men, Women and Children. 
Send for large descriptive circular and 
testimonials. Address 


ALBERT TURNER, llanager 


THE HEALTH CULTURE CO. 
R. 201, 30 E. 14th St., New York 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 


Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to piate. We do all kinds of piat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing <7. 
bs Cirealars and prices free. 
ret Co.. Plating Works, 
4, Columbus, Ohio. 

















Lung Gymnastics 


Will do more to prevent and to cure throat and lung 
diseases than all the medicine in the world. 





The Improved Breathing Tube 


is the best apparatus we have yet seen for exercising 
the lungs and throat. It isa marvel of compactness— 
is simple and cleanly, and readily carried in the 


pocket. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


? vou WISH to Sell ? 









9 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





FREE TO F.A.M. ¢ Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin: se 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
—bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, richest of 
the new States. Send for sample copy of 
its best Weekly paper. Address 


| THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. 














en 
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The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her to-day 





To those not versed in the composition of Prepared Food it is next to impossible to 
show with what nicety the proportion of each edible must be adjusted to meet in the best 
manner the requirements of delicate and, perhaps, even shattered physical systems. 


An experience of over 30 years has enabled us to produce in a small compass a food 
of the highest possible nutritive value, suited to the needs of the weakest as well as the 
youngest stomachs. 

All detrimental elements have been eliminated, and in every process the most extreme 
care is exercised. The result is a product of just those ingredients known to give 
health and strength to the weak, young or old. 

We believe that the above statements are indorsed by every reader or 
physician who has given RIDGE’S FOOD a practical test. 

We invite correspondence from any one interested ; physicians supplied with sample. 
Ridge’s Food is sold in cans, 4 sizes, 35c. up. Sample can will be sent for 10 cents, if. 
not sold in your town. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers Palmer, Mass., U. S. A. 
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OXYGEN | 
HOME CURE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


OFTEN CURES CASES PRONOUNCED “ INCURABLE” 


USES IT 
PROFESSIONALLY 


I have used the Electropoise professionally, with 
a success far superior to any I could ever realize 
from the administration of medicine. 

The curative power of the instrument in acute 
diseases is certainly remarkable. Fever and in- 
flammation scarcely excite a passing apprehension, 
so assured is the result in the experience of the’ 
practitioner, unless in the case of old age, or in 
a condition of exhausted vitality. 

I greatly prefer the Electropoise to any and all 
agencies for the cure of the sick, of which I have 
any knowledge. A great blessing to the world it 
would be if it could be used professionally by the 
medical fraternity in all civilized lands, but if this 
cannot be realized, then the people themselves 
may most advantageously apply the instrument 
for their own benefit and welfare; by this the havoc . ! 
wrought by disease would be greatly checked and 
immensely curtailed. 

CLINTON COLEGROVE, M.D. 

Yorkshire, N. Y., May 17, 1894. 





BOOK OF COMPLETE INFORMATION BY MAIL FOR THE ASKING 


ELECTROLIBRATION C0,, 325 rutton’st.; BRooKtyN 


es 
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